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Waste not 


The Human Race demands first use of all grains 


All stock should be fed the by-products resulting from the 


conversion of grain into food for human consumption. 


Many of the by-products are worth more in feed- 
ing value than the whole grains themselves and 
almost alwavs sell for considerably less. 


Il) manutacturers of the standard mixed feeds through 

caretul study and exhaustive testing found how best to 

use the various feed materials. [It is to your interest to 
buy the standard mixed teeds, as good business sense and the 
teed laws of your state guarantee uniformity in the analysis 
of these feeds, thereby protecting your interests. 


There are many grades of the various unmixed feed mate- 
rials. Whole grains also vary greatly in analysis and actual 
feed value. Much of the 1g17 corn crop contains trom 30% 
to 509% moisture. The use of whole grain and unmixed 
teed materials means uncertainty in uniformity of rations. 


SCHUMACHER FEED represents the best in standard 
mixed feeds. It is THE FEED that has helped make so 
many of today’s World’s Records tor the Largest Yearly 
Productions of Milk and Butter. SCITUMACHER FEED 
is the ideal base for the dairy ration and is a complete feed for 
horses, hogs, dry cows and young stock. You are feeding 
stock tor BIG RESULTS — You should theretore teed 
SCHUMACHER FEED. Use BIG “«Q” DAIRY 
RATION as the protein part of your ration. 


Most dealers handle our feeds, if vours does not, write us. 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 


Chicac , 2) B.A. 
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Winter Gold 


How You Can Secure It 
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OME fellows in the vegetable growing game 

make a lot of money during the summer—and 

then slow down during the winter and spend a 
good bit of their hard-earned summer cash. 

These fellows get ahead of the game very slowly. 


But there’s another class of growers who work 
with a different idea. 
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They are the progressive, modern, make-every- 
day-count sort. 


They are the ones who grow vegetables inside as 
well as out. 


% 
AS 


Instead of one or two crops a year they raise 
four. 


Send for circular No. 408, it gives you valuable 
inside facts about this inside farming under glass. 


Jord, @Burnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
42nd St. Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Widener Bldg. 
CHICAGO ROCHESTER CLEVELAND 


Continental & Commercial Granite Bldg. Swetland Bldg. 
Bank Bldg. 


“At 


Te 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
Royal Bank Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, I. St. Catherines, Canada 
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The Average Farmer 


don’t have much time to read. Too much work 
that must be done. Some reading is necessary, 
however, if he keeps abreast of things in his 
own business, and he doesn’t want his limited 
time made unpleasant by “tired eyes.” 

While you are in Ithaca you can have your op- 
tical needs taken care of economically, quickly 
and with scientific accuracy by the 


Wilson Optical Co. 


208 East State Street 


iz 


“We Grind Our Own Lenses” 
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Photographer and 
Kodak Dealer 


The Best In Each Line 





All the latest photos in sizes and 
prices to fit every pocket book. 


28 YEARS IN THE BUSINESS — 18 YEARS 
AT PRESENT STAND 


KODAK S—For Sale, Rent or Exchange 
PHOTO SUPPLIES Yon BL 
DEVELOPING and PRINTING Over 115-117 


; E. STATE ST. 
on short notice 





BOTH ’PHONES 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention. A 


PHU TL 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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254 t. 40% 
Waste in 
Feeding 

Bee 
Grain 





It takes an animal from seven to 
ten hours to digest whole corn or 
oats. Test feeds made at Michigan 
Agricultural College, with six cows 
for seven days, showed that 26.46% 
of whole corn and oats fed was lost 
—not digested. Other tests have 
shown a loss of 40% and even 50%, 
according to the condition of the 
grain and the animal. 


Can you afford to waste a 
peck or more out of every 
bushel of grain you feed? 
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No Waste in 


Sucrene Feeds 
Every Found Brings Results 


Sucrene feeds offer patriotic 
stock feeders the opportunity to heed 
the world’s cry for more food, and do 
their part to prevent the waste of whole 
grain in stock feeding. 

Sucrene Feeds are more easily and more 
completely digested than whole grain, be- 
cause they are composed of a variety of grains 
and grain-products ground to proper fineness 
for easy assimilation. The variety of nutrients 
they contain, correctly proportioned, meets 
every need of the animal for increased pro- 
ductiveness and body maintenance. 

Every dollar you invest in Sucrene Feeds 
comes back to you with big interest added. 













Every day's ration produces adequate results 
in milk, beef, pork, veal or poultry products. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed 


Makes Money 
Five Ways 


It brings up the milk yield. Cuts down the feed bill. Keeps cows in 
better health. Saves you trouble and expense of mixing—saves your grain. 

Sucrene Dairy Feed is composed of molasses, cottonseed meal, corn gluten 
feed, ground and bolted grain screenings, clipped oat by-product, distillers’ 
dried grains and solubles, palm kernel meal, calcium carbonate, and a little salt. 
Guaranteed analysis: 164% protein, 34% fat, 46% carbohydrates, 14% fibre. 


All Cows Crave Sucrene Dairy Feed 


because it is sweet smelling, palatable, soothing to their digestive syst —k them in bett 
health and spirits. Aho moiecons is but one of the eight nenieaneie acamne Dairy Feed. 2 
rof. 


is a very important one. 
in Bulletin No. 117: “Feed 
to increase the digestibility of both grain and hay. 

All Sucrene Feeds are rigidly tested in our own 
laboratories and experimental farms. e know 
them to be result producers and back them with a 
positive guarantee of quality. 


Order a ton of Sucrene Dairy Feed from your 
dealer at once. he does not handle it write us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


Fill out and mail us the coupon or write us a pos- 
tal for illustrated literature giving much valuable in- 
formation on feeding live stock. 

American Milling Company 
Dept. 20 Peoria, Illinois 
(16 Years America’s Leading Mixea Feed Specialists) 


Tell Advertisers Who 





Introduced You 


My dealer's name 


F H. J. Patterson of Pennsylvania State Agricultural College, says 
ing tests show that the addition of molasses to a ration has a tendency 


Please send me Illustrated Literature 
( 20) 


on feeds checked below, 


O Sucrene Dairy F: 

O Sucrene Calf Meal 

O Sucrene Hog Mea 

OD Sucrene Poultry Mash 

O Amco Fat Maker for steers 
0 Amco Dairy Feed 
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The New York State College 


of Agriculture 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Offers a four-year course of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 

It is open to men and women who have completed a four-year 
high school course and who can meet the entrance re- 
quirements. 

It is open to special students of mature mind and of marked 
ability, not candidates for a degree. 

It gives a general education, with opportunities for specialization 
in some twenty-five departments, and for some studies in 
the other colleges of Cornell University. 

Its buildings and equipment are not surpassed by those of any 
other agricultural college. 

Opportunities are vailable for student self-development in ath- 
letics, publications, debates, dramatics and other forms of 
undergraduate expression. 


No tuition fees are charged to residents of New York State. 
It gives instruction in military science. 


In short, it is a real college and it may offer just what is needed 
by a man seeking an education in the science and tech- 
nique of agriculture and its allied branches, or by a 
woman who desires equivalent training in the household 
sciences and arts. 


If you are interested in an institution that offers real training for 
real service, address 


THE SECRETARY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


From One Anvil 


—there has developed a city of factories that ting today with the noise of 
many anvils. 


At the one anvil, eighty years ago, John Deere built the world’s first steel 
plows. 


Back of the building of these plows were original ideas of design and con- 
struction that brought success from the start. The world liked John 
Deere plows and continued to like them. 


From the one anvil in a little shop there grew a great plow factory. Around 
this factory there grew a group of other factories, each devoted to the 
manufacture of a particular class of farm tools for the John Deere line. 
And each of these tools for years has rivaled the great John Deere plows 
in point of worth and popularity. 


Long life and continued growth in any line of manufacture depend mainly 
upon simple honesty—upon holding rigidly to the rule of quality first. 
Time has fully tested each and every John Deere tool and has given it 
Prestige—Time’s badge of quality and success. 


And Time’s verdict today will be the verdict in the future so long as man- 
kind gives to quality the recognition that is its due. Each coming year 
will see, as the years in the past have seen, continued growth of the 
great industry that was started eighty years ago when John Deere 
honestly and painstakingly put superior quality into the plows that he 
made in his little shop of one anvil. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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_ You Should Trade at the Co-op. 
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The Co-op. is handy to students in all col- 
leges, either on your way home or from 
your room to your class room. Even if 
you are going to the Animal Husbandry 
building and live on Linden Ave., you will 
find that the Co-op. is very convenient. 
Everything you buy at the Co-op. counts 
for you. 


What Are You Going to Read? 


You will undoubtedly do some extra read- 
ing between now and June Ist, and we 
hardly think that you could spend the time 
any better than finding out more about the 
University, its traditions and history. The 
new book “Concerning Cornell” will give 
this information accurately, and in a very 
interesting manner. When you are in the 
Co-op. open a sample copy and get an 
idea of the contents of the book. We are 
sure you will want a copy. 


Cornell Co-op. 









Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The snowy peak and snow-white cataract. 


%; My tall dark pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all between 
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W ood as Fuel 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 
Assistant Professor of Forestry at Cornell University 


HE old oak stove and the sheet- 
T iron heater were several years 

ago relegated to the woodshed, or 
sold to the junk-man. By the time the 
wood-burning stove found its way out 
there, the woodshed had long since ceas- 
ed to be a storage place for fuel wood, 
and had become a 
sort of catchall 


rapidly changed. Without government 
control of prices, there is no telling 
how high the price of coal would have 
soared. There is an actual shortage of 
over 50,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, and unless the strictest economy 
is practiced, we are threatened with 

increased hardships 


There is an actual shortage of over aS the war con- 


for everything 50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, and_ tinues. The use of 


from garden tools 


unless the strictest economy is practiced wood for fuel of- 


to rusty sleds. It we will be threatened with increased fers the most im- 
is quite natural hardships as the war continues. The use mediate solution 


that all this should 


of wood for fuel offers the most imme- of the _ problem. 


have happened, for diate solution of the problem.—G. H. Considering a cord 


it was no longer 
economy to burn 
wood. Coal could be secured _ so 
cheaply, it was so convenient, so com- 
pact, and held its heat so long that not 
only townspeople but farmers more and 
more used it in their homes. 

In 1880 with a considerably smaller 
population, the United States was using 
146,000,000 cords, or about one cord 
per person. The present consumption 
is about 100,000,000 cords. It has been 
estimated that in New York State there 
is being used approximately 3,000,000 
cords of wood annually. Most of this 
is being cut from farm woodlots of 
which there are nearly 4,500,000 acres. 

During the past year with the in- 
creased manufacturing due to war in- 
dustries, and the congested transporta- 
tion conditions, the fuel situation has 


Collingwood. 


and a half of good 

grade, air-dry 
hardwood as the equivalent of a ton of 
bituminous coal, this shortage can be 
met by an increased output of 75,- 
000,000 cords of wood, or by prac- 
tically doubling the production (and 
consumption) of cordwood for the 
country as a whole. 

The railroads consume one-quarter of 
the coal used in the country, and coal 
transportation makes up about forty 
per cent of the total railroad business. 
Upon this basis it takes about one ton 
of coal to transport ten tons. A sav- 
ing of 2,000,000 tons in the consump- 
tion of the state would therefore mean 
an additional saving of 200,000 tons of 
locomotive coal. What is of still greater 
importance, is that it would make pos- 
sible the shipping of from 40,000 to 















































New Growth About a Clearing 


50,000 carloads of other freight more 
essential to the welfare of the country. 
By selecting only the overmature, stag- 
headed, dead, and mis-shapen trees, 
and by utilizing all of the tops and mill 
waste, this could be done for several 
years in succession without injuring the 
woodlots in the least. In fact, if care- 
fully done with continual thought for 
the future, this will undoubtedly result 
in improved growing conditions within 
the woodlot. 

New York State with a normal pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 cords from 4,- 
500,000 acres of woodlots could meet 
this war emergency by cutting one and 
a third cords from every acre, making 
a total of 6,000,000 cords. This will 
take the place of 4,000,000 tons of 
coal, and will save 2,000,000 tons from 
the present consumption. 

The problem of saving coal by burn- 
ing wood rests chiefly with the farmers 
and residents of small towns. In fact, 
conditions seem to indicate that many of 
these people will be forced by the lack 
of coal to burn wood or freeze. The 
two main reasons for this are that wood 
is much more bulky to be shipped in 
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large amounts by the railroads into the 
cities, as it takes two and a half pounds 
of good air-dry hardwood to equal a 
pound of coal, and that the smaller 
towns and rural communities do 
not have the facilities for attracting coal 
as do the larger cities. Of most im- 
portance is the first reason, for, with the 
already congested condition of the rail- 
roads, it would be most unwise to at- 
tempt to burden them with another 
bulky commodity. Farmers should 
therefore be encouraged where ever pos- 
sible to burn wood instead of coal, and 
to draw into town for sale any extra 
amount which they may have. The de- 
mand for wood is chiefly dependent up- 
on the supply of coal, and consequently 
attractive prices for wood are attainable 
when coal is scarce. Present cordwood 
prices in Ithaca, New York, are from 
twelve to thirteen and a half dollars per 
four foot cord. 

The fuel value of wood is chiefly de- 
pendent upon its specific gravity and 
the percentage of ash. Generally 
speaking, however, the heavier’ the 
wood the greater its value as firewood. 
The following table shows for our im- 


A Young Stand in Need of Thinning 
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Ready for the Ax 


portant tree species the weight per cord 
of air dry wood, and the equivalent 
fuel values in terms of coal: 


Weight Equiv. 
per fuel value 
cord of coal 
Hickory --_---- 4500 1 
White oak ___~_ 4300 1 
Sugar maple _- 4000 7/8 
nee ook ...... 4000 7/8 
IN on ec: 4000 7/8 
White ash ____ 3800 4/5 
Gray birch _-_-- 3500 3/4 
Red maple -_-_-- 3500 3/4 
Pitch pine ___- 3500 3/4 
White elm ____ 3000 3/3 
Norway pine -_- 3000 2/3 
Chestnut ____-_ 2500 1/2 
White pine ____ 2200 2/5 
Hemlock __-.--- 2200 2/5 


Altho air-dry wood burns readily, it 
contains approximately twenty-five per- 
cent of water by weight. Freshly cut 
green wood contains fifty percent 
moisture, which reduces its fuel value 
to sixty-five percent that of air-dry 
wood. Asa general rule, it takes twelve 
months to reduce this to twenty-five 
percent. Drying takes place most rap- 
idly during the first six months after cut- 
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ting, at the end of which time it con- 
tains only thirty-five per cent moisture. 
Wood cut and properly stacked seasons 
much more rapidly than when left in the 
log. 

Because green wood is only sixty-five 
percent as efficient as dry, it is apparent 
that this year’s fuel situation must be 
met by wood already cut and stacked, 
by partly seasoned, standing, dead tim- 
ber, and by the use of tops and cull 
logs left over from previous logging 
operations. Every possible effort is be- 
ing made to attract a considerable sup- 
ply of this wood into the smaller towns 
in order to relieve the fuel shortage. 
Considering the question of seasoning, it 
is clear that wood must be cut this year 
in order to provide a supply against a 
coal shortage again next year. To the 
farmer this means an opportunity to 
clean out and improve his woodlot at a 
very good profit. The prudent house- 
holder, on the other hand, will view his 
cordwood as an “ever present help in 
time of need” and will look to it that he 
has a good supply drying out in his 
cellar ready for any emergency of an- 
other year. 





The Finished Product 


MMEDIATELY 
| after leaving 
Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1911, I 
began work on 
my father’s fruit 
farm, The 
Homestead.” At 
first there were 
only _ thirteen 
acres planted in 
apples, seven 
acres of which 
were then bearing. These had been 
planted twenty-one years before and 
consisted mostly of the Fameuse variety. 
At the present time, there are al- 
together twenty-eight acres, and about 
thirteen bearing fruit. Nearly all of 
the young trees that had been planted 
for the last four years were trees which 
I grew myself. I bought one year 
seedlings and root-grafted them with 
scions from the hardiest and _ best- 
producing Fameuse and McIntosh varie- 
ties, varieties that seemed to be _ best 
adapted to the soil and the climate con- 
ditions. The home-grown trees are 
better than those bought from the nur- 
sery, as the nursery-bought materiai 
cannot always be depended upon to 
come true to name. 

This orchard, although it had always 
been pruned well and otherwise given 
the best of care, never had been sprayed. 
That meant a large percentage of poor 
quality fruit. I consider spraying to be 
one of the most important factors in the 
proper care of an orchard and one in 
which it pays to keep the spray equip- 
ment and methods always as efficient as 
possible. My hardest enemies to. fight 
so far have been the green aphis, the 
scab, and the apple maggot, altho this 
year a fungus has proven troublesome, 
due to the wet season. The first spray 
I used, was a dust spray; it was effec- 
tive enough for the codling moth, pro- 
vided the weather conditions were right. 





My First Experiences in Apple-Growing 


By R. E. CLARK, ‘11 


But as it did not destroy the scab and 
the aphis, it was replaced with an out- 
fit that I rigged up myself from a large- 
size hand-pump and a hundred and fifty 
gallon tank. The next year I decided 
that while a hand-pump was good, a 
force pump was better, so I bought a 
gasolene engine, which was in use up to 
the present time. Now, however, the 
orchard has so increased that this is no 
longer large enough, and a new up-to- 
date outfit had to be purchased. All the 
fruit-tree pests will not now have a 
chance of escaping. 

In regard to thinning, I might say 
that, while in the past I have not 
thinned the fruit very extensively, nev- 
ertheless I firmly believe in it. I know 
that last year’s crop, particularly on the 
Fameuse trees, would have been much 
larger had thinning been practiced. 
But all the apples that naturally dropped 
were picked up, thereby decreasing the 
spread of such diseases as the apple 
maggot. 

Usually the largest amount of the 
crop has been packed and delivered 
f. o. b. to the loading station. How- 
ever, some of the fancy packages have 
been sent directly to the consumer in 
Brooklyn, New York, my nearest big 
market. One man took charge of the 
shipments and distributed it among his 
neighbors. Such a trade calls for a 
fancy grade of stock, but the price is 
generally paid without much trouble, 
provided the quality is good. This trade 
not only gives the grower a _ higher 
price than otherwise could be obtained, 
but it also gives the buyer the benefit of 
wholesale prices. The greatest objec- 
tion is the additional labor required in 
packing; last year all of the fruit was 
packed in barrels on account of the 
scarcity of labor. This was quite a dis- 
appointment but shows that conditions 
are constantly changing, consequently 
demanding different methods of pro- 
cedure. 
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That Kitchen Garden 





By H. W. SCHNECK 
Assistant Professor of Vegetable Gardening at Cornell University 


ANY people are attempting to 
M help solve the high cost of 

living problem by producing a 
part or all of the vegetables needed by 
the family throughout the year. Some 
people are making 
vegetable gardens 
for the first time. 
Serious mistakes 
have been made 
during the _ past 
year and many 
will be made this 
year. 

One of the most 
frequent mistakes 
made by amateurs 
is in the selection 
of a location for 
the garden. The 
sunniest and warm- 
est place possible 
should be chosen, 
far away from 
large trees which 
shade and_ take 
large amounts of 
vegetable plant 
food and moisture from the soil. 

In selecting a location, many people 
give too much attention to soil. Any 
kind of soil may be selected to start 
with, and by judicious management, it 
can be improved and made suitable for 
vegetable production. The soil in most 
backyards is of a clayey nature, sticky 
when wet and hard and compact when 
dry. Such a soil dries out very slowly 
in spring, and consequently, is not 
adapted to the growth of early veget- 
ables. By spading a clay soil in the fall, 
leaving it in a rough condition over the 
winter, and adding coal ashes and lime 
in the form of ground limestone at the 
rate of ten pounds per hundred square 
feet per year, its texture may be greatly 
improved, making the soil much more 
workable. The best material to add to 





An Essential Feature of Gardening 


the soil to improve its texture is strawy 
manure. In addition to improving the 
mechanical condition of the soil, stable 
manure supplies plant food, without a 
sufficient quantity of which, plants can- 
not thrive. It may 
be applied fresh or 
in a rotted condi- 
tion. If applied 
fresh, it should be 
spaded under in 
fall but if in a fine 
well-rotted condi- 
tion, it is best ap- 
plied after spad- 
ing in spring, mix- 
ing it well into the 
surface soil. 

One of the most 
serious causes of 
failure with  be- 
ginners in home 
gardening is’ the 
lack of a well thot 
out plan to follow 
when planting 
time arrives. Plans 
should be made 
during the winter months so that seed, 
tools, and fertilizers may be ordered 
early and everything will be in readi- 
ness at planting time in spring. The 
plan should be drawn to ‘scale and 
should indicate the size and shape of 
the garden, the location and amounts of 
different vegetables, the direction of the 
rows, and the distance between them. 
It is really a map or picture of the 
garden as it should look when planted. 

The vegetables should be planted in 
straight rows which extend from one 
side of the garden to the other. By 
means of the plan, the rows may be 
laid out in the garden by use of a yard 
stick, stakes, and a garden line. In mak- 
ing a furrow, the line should be 
stretched tightly between two stakes, 
one on either side of the garden, and 
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should be close to the surface of the 
soil. The furrow may be opened by 
drawing the end of the hoe handle 
along the line. The seeds should be 
sown and immediately covered before 
the soil which comes in contact with 
them has dried out. The quickest and 
most efficient way of sowing most seeds 
is by means of a long envelope which 
has been cut so as to form a sharp edge, 
the seeds being dropped from the broad 
side. Immediately after covering, the 
soil should be firmed over the seed by 
using the back of the hoe blade. This 
firming is very essential, especially on 
sandy soils or in dry weather, in order 
to bring the seeds in intimate contact 
with the soil, so that they may secure 
soil moisture and germinate more rap- 
idly. 

Lack of cultivation is one of the most 
prevalent causes of failure with home 
gardens. After the seedlings appear 
at the surface of the ground, the sur- 
face soil between the rows should be 
kept loose and dry by cultivating with 
a hoe or rake soon after every rain or 
every week or ten days between rains. 
The chief object of cultivation in the 
home garden is to hold moisture in the 
soil and prevent it from coming to the 
surface and being evaporated and lost. 
Many people still cling to the old fash- 
ioned notion that the only purpose of 
cultivation is to control weeds. If the 
garden is cultivated sufficiently to con- 
serve moisture in the soil, weeds will 
never give trouble. 


The all-too-common practice of rush- 
ing to the corner grocery store when 
planting time arrives in early spring to 
purchase highly colored packets of veg- 
etable seeds, ought to be discouraged. 
Although some of this seed is good, a 
great deal of it must be used with cau- 
tion. A much better plan is to antici- 
pate the garden needs long in advance 
so that the seed order may be prepared 
and sent to one of the many reputable 
mail order seed houses. If any con- 
siderable area is to be planted, it will be 
more economical to purchase seed by 
the ounce rather than by the packet. 


COUNTRYMAN 


Any vegetable garden seed, with the 
exception of carrot, parsley, salsify, 
parsnip, and onion, which is not used 
this year, may: be saved for next year’s 
planting. 

Most home gardeners sow vegetable 
seeds too thickly. This practice is 
wasteful of seed and necessitates a 
great deal of needless labor in thinning. 
In addition to sowing seed too thickly, 
many people neglect to thin the seed- 





Keeping Continually at It Brings Suc- 
cess, an Abundant Supply of Fresh, 
Wholesome Vegetables, Un- 
equaled in Flavor 


lings and as a result very few, if any, 
good vegetables are produced when 
crowded together in the rows. 

If a well thought out plan is made 
during the winter months, and the gar- 
den soil is well prepared and fertilized, 
and good seeds are sown in the proper 
way, the home garden may be a source 
of much pleasure, recreation, and above 
all, furnish a means for many people to 
do their “bit’? toward “making the 
world safe for democracy.” 
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Gaul,” is divided into three parts. 

The first is the selection of the 
site and of the varieties; the second is 
the growing of the varieties selected to 
perfection; the third is marketing. Of 
these, marketing presents the greatest 
problem, because of the utter lack of 
control over the conditions that govern 
it. 

There are two entirely different ways 
of marketing fruit. One is to sell direct 
to the retailers or the consumers, and 
thereby eliminate the middleman’s 
profit. This necessitates advertising the 
fruit and finding customers. It necessi- 
tates also a good, honest pack, and a 
fairly constant supply of fruit so that 
the customer may have it as he needs 
it. The grower must know the demands 
of his customers and the price they must 
pay elsewhere, for competition must be 
met and the customers must be kept 
satisfied. The advantage of this way of 
selling is of course in the higher prices 
received. The disadvantages are the 
greater care required in packing in 
order to meet the needs or the whims 
of the different customers, the much 
greater number of orders to be filled, 
and the greater number of accounts to 
be kept. 

By this method of marketing, the 
grower is not able to handle easily an 
excess of fruit that may ripen faster 
than usual. For example, in the hand- 
ling of a very perishable crop, such as 
peaches, a few hot days will ripen them 
more than twice as fast as usual, and the 
grower may have on his hands a good 
many more than orders call for. This ex- 
cess must be removed at once or it will 
spoil, and therefore, it is generally sold 
at a loss. Then, too, the uncertainty of 
a crop of fruit each year makes it hard 
to hold customers, for in a year when a 
certain grower has no fruit his customers 
must buy elsewhere and his market must 
be won over again. 

The other way of marketing fruit is 
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How Should I Market My Fruit? 


By HERBERT P, KING, ‘00 




















































to turn it over to a commission man or 
buyer and have him sell it. If the or- 
chard is in a fruit region that is fre- 
quented by buyers, the crop may in many 
cases be sold either on the trees or im- 
mediately after picking, the buyer as- 
suming all the risk of packing, ship- 
ping, and selling. Of course he expects 
to buy low enough to compensate for the 
risk, and the grower takes the low price 
because the crop is handled with so little 
trouble to himself. This is the easiest 
way to market a crop of fruit, and, if 
satisfactory prices are obtained, is a 
very profitable way. In shipping to a 
commission man, several things are es- 
sential. First, the grower should know 
the commission man, his reputation, and 
his financial standing; second, the 
grower should know whether the buyer 
is specializing in selling fruit and not 
giving most of his attention to other 
kinds of produce, in order to be sure 
that he has a regular trade in fruit; 
third, the grower should know whether 
his varieties will sell well with the buy- 
er’s trade; and last, during the shipping 
season, he should keep the buyer ad- 
vised in advance as to what there is to 
be shipped, so that he may plan 
the selling to the best advantage. 
It is generally better for the grow- 
er to ship to only one commission 
man in a place, and let him work up a 
market for that particular brand of 
fruit. If the brand is worthy, the com- 
mission man will generally soon be able 
to get for the grower a little more than 
the market price for it. In some cases 
it is possible to arrange with the buyer 
to sell only the one brand of fruit dur- 
ing its season, and the grower expects 
to furnish all that can be sold. It is 
always best to have a commission man 
in each of a number of different places, 
for often two places comparatively near 
together will vary considerably in the 
prices at which fruit is selling. 

In selecting the place to which fruit 
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And What Shall the Harvest Be? 


By EUGENE HICKS 


Heredity plays a very important part in the development of 
the race by acting as a drag, or an elator or stimulator. It acts 
as a drag, in that it permits the undesirable characters of a race, 
such as murder, theft, lying, treachery, suicide, alcoholism, edit- 
ing and disease to be carried along from one generation to the 
next. It acts as the mud on the wheels of progress, and if no 
hose is applied to wash it off, the wheels are going to sink to the 
hubs and stop. Knowledge is the hose. We must be the 
manipulators. We must put the hose in the hands of the un- 
fortunates, teach them the fundamentals of life and breeding, 
tell them the how, the why, and the wherefore in a way that 
they will understand. With five trillion people it is discourag- 
ing, but, if we teach two people, and they teach two more, it will 
not be long before the five trillion have been educated to an un- 
derstanding of their responsiblity. 


Did I say, “heredity acts as a stimulator’? To be sure it 
does. By the crossing of genii, both musical, spiritual, and all 
other als of the human race, we approach a degree of con- 
centration, nearer the limit than it ever was before. But 
where is the limit? Are we nearer it now? Heaven forbid! Do 
the men who have lived and are living represent the highest 
types in their respective classes? Have we nothing more to do 
than to develop a race that will be their equal? 


Look for your type where you will. Napoleon was a military 
genius, but a licentious, egotistical devil. Our business men of 
our big cities are keen in intellect and ability, shrewd and eco- 
nomical. They represent the commercial side of life. But go to 
the “Great White Way,” where the “elete’ are carousing. Here 
we see women smoking, drinking, tantalizing the “moths” that 
want to get their wings singed—a noble contrast! What type 
will you have? 


As an elator and a stimulator, it gives us ideals to look up to. 
We must choose our ideals. Then what? Let us pray for results. 


an 
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The Why of the “June Drop’ of Fruit 


By A. J. HEINICKE 





Assistant Professor of Pomology at Cornell University 


ITHOUT flowers there can be no 
WV fruit. An abundance of flowers, 

however, is not always followed 
by a good yield of fruit. Apple trees 
are sometimes covered with blossoms in 
spring, but yield little or no fruit in the 
fall. Even under normal conditions, 
only five to ten per cent of the flowers 
that open finally remain on the tree. 
Many are lost a few days after the 
petals fall, and a large number of par- 
tially developed fruits drop from the 
tree during the next few weeks. This is 
followed by a rather conspicuous loss 
commonly called the “June drop” which 
occurs in June and July when the apples 
are from three-eighths to one inch in 
diameter. 

Studies that have been in progress for 
several years point to the conclusion 
that the set of the fruit is closely as- 
sociated with the nutrition of the flowers 
and partially developed fruits. Only 
those which receive an abundance of 


food and water will remain on the 
tree, while the poorly nourished fall 
during the “June drop” or before. 

The nutrition of the newly formed 
fruit is influenced to a large extent by 
pollination and fertilization. The ger- 
mination of the pollen on the stigma and 
the growth of the pollen tube down the 
style seem to afford a stimulus which in-- 
creases the supply of sap to the fruit. 
Then the development of fruit begins 
at once, as indicated by the enlarge- 
ment of the ovary and receptacle of the 
flower. Otherwise, they will drop a few 
days after the petals fall. The in- 
fluence of pollination, however, is not 
sufficient to cause a permanent set. The 
partially developed fruit will be lost un- 
less fertilization, the step following 
pollination, occurs. Good fertilization 
results in a larger number of strong 
seeds, a greater stimulus, a greater sap 
supply, and the resulting larger number 
of set fruit. This is indicated by the 
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fact that very few fruits having many 
seeds are found among the “June 
drops.” 


Since the development of the flowers 
and newly formed fruit is made largely 
at the expense of stored food, it follows 
that the amount of such food is also an 
important factor in their nutrition, the 
greater the amount the better the set 
of fruit. This supply is reflected by the 
vigor of the strong flower-bearing spur, 
which is longer and usually stockier 
than the weak spur. Both are of the 
previous season’s growth. That more 
food is available in the more vigorous, 
is shown by the fact that the cluster 
base is heavier, the leaves are larger 
and more numerous, the number of 
flowers to the spur is greater, and the 
lateral growth from the cluster base is 
more abundant in the vigorous spurs. 
Such vigorous flower-bearing spurs are 
more productive than weak spurs. For 
example, 215 of the 320 vigorous spurs 
from branches of a Baldwin apple tree 
produced fruit, whereas only 91 of the 
357 weak spurs from the same branch 
held fruit. 

Vigorous spurs are also provided 
with large conducting tissues which 
seem essential for the easy and abund- 
ant passage of water and dissolved food 
material from the wood to the flower 
and developing fruit. This abundance 
of moisture is essential for the proper 
nutrition of the newly formed fruit not 
only because all food is dissolved in 
water but also because water enters 
largely into the composition of the fruit. 
Unless a continuous stream of the wat- 
ery sap passes from the cluster base to 
the flower or fruit, an abscission layer is 
formed which results in the loss of the 
fruit by the cutting off of this sap. 


It has been mentioned previously 
that seeds are necessary to stimulate 
the sap supply to the fruit. Com- 


paratively little stimulation is required 
to draw the sap thru the well developed 
conducting tissues of vigorous spurs. 
Consequently, fruits might be expected 
to set on such spurs even though they 
had few seeds. Considerable stimula- 
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tion, however, 


would be 
insure a continuous flow of sap to fruits 


required to 


on weak spurs with poorly developed 
conducting tissues. This increase in 
stimulation is caused by those apples re- 
maining on these spurs and which con- 
tain many strong seeds. Data similar 
to the following indicates that this is 
true. In the case of Fallawater branches, 
the average weight of the cluster bases 
of 39 spurs which held few seeded 
fruits was 3.41 grams. The average 
weight of the cluster bases on the re- 
maining 30 spurs which held many 
seeded fruits was 2.44 grams. The 
weight of the cluster base, as already 
mentioned, is an index of vigor. The 
average weight of spurs bearing few 
seeded fruits is greater than that of 
spurs bearing many seeded fruits, be- 
cause in the former case only vigorous 
spurs are involved,—all few seeded 
fruits having fallen from the weak 
spurs,—while in the latter case fruits 
are held by the weak as well as by the 
vigorous spurs. 

If the tree is abundantly supplied with 
vigorous flower-bearing spurs, a crop of 
fruit may be obtained in spite of poor 
seed production. The formation of 
these vigorous spurs involves such fac- 
tors as a suitable location with respect 
to both climate and soil, the control of 
diseases and insects, the thoro tillage of 
the soil, and proper pruning. Varie- 
ties grown beyond their climatic range 
cannot be expected to set fruit unless 
many strong seeds are developed and 
this often requires cross-pollination. 
Trees on weak, shallow, or _ poorly 
drained soils will set little fruit regard- 
less of their power of producing 
flowers. Little food can be stored by 
trees whose foliage is injured or de- 
stroyed by diseases or insects. More 
seeds will be required to bring about 
fruit setting on trees grown in sod than 
on those grown in well tilled orchards. 

The set of fruit is influenced to a 
large extent by the weather at blooming 
time and shortly after. If the days are 
windy, cold, cloudy, and rainy, only 
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VERY business must have a cen- 
E tral point. In the seed industry 

the warehouse is the headquarters. 
This is generally located at some _ in- 
dustrial center where the best means of 
transportation are available. Seeds 
sent here by the growers are placed in 
_bins or bags. From 
these the seed is 
placed in different 
receptacles for the 


retail trade and 

sold. our seed or go without. 
Nearly all the 

seed that imme- 


diately goes to these warehouses is 
grown by contract as it would be im- 
possible to grow all of it on one farm, 
even if soil, climate, and other condi- 
tions were favorable, because of the 
space it would require. Therefore, 
farmers or special growers produce it 
for them. The seed supplied these 
agents is grown by the company on the 
stock seed farm. This has for its chief 
purpose the improvement of strains 

Connected with the seed farm and 
a forerunner to it, are the trial gardens 
and green-houses. The gardens are the 
most essential part of the entire bus- 
ness and no company should be without 
them. All seed to be grown on the 





Commercial Seed Growing 
By VICTOR M. BUCK, ‘16 


The war has given a great impetus to 
our home seed production. 
nearly all of our seed was imported from 
Europe but now we either must raise 


is a brief review of American methods. 




































farm should be tried out in the gardens 
before being utilized. All samples on 
trial are labeled and then sown in forty 
foot rows. The trials occupy only a 
small part of the entire ground as the 
rest of the land is used for cropping 
and upbuilding with legumes and fer- 
tilized crops. In 
this way, new soil 
Formerly is available for 
trials every three 
years. In the 
trials, the pureness 
of the seed, the 
trueness to type, 
the general characteristics, and the pro- 
ductiveness are obtained and compared 
thruout all varieties. A thoro study of 
the varieties is made during the entire 
growing season. Notes are taken and 
written observations made during this 
time, the first being made at the mar- 
ket stage and another at maturity in ac- 
cordance with evenness of growth, pro- 
ductivity, and drought and disease resist- 
ance. 

Inasmuch as seed plays such an im- 
portant part in plant production, the 
plant grower tests all his seed before 
giving it to the public. Seed testing 
must be carried on through the year but 
will be greater at certain times, namely 
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at the close of the fiscal year and when 
new stock comes in. All seed is thus 
tested twice a year. Such seed as cel- 
ery, beets, and sweet peas can not be 
tested accurately during the warmer 
months of the year because they will not 
germinate well except under cool tem- 





Many varieties are grown together and 
their comparative worth noted 


peratures. So the bulk of these seeds 
are left for the cooler weather. 

For the testing, greenhouses are 
necessary and every seedsman has at 
least one. These are divided into two 
compartments, one for the cooler plants 
(42°-50°), and the other for such warm- 
er plants as radish, lettuce, and asters. 
Some of these warm plants do best when 
placed on benches with enclosed heat; 
among these are corn, tomato, and nas- 
turtium. A standard tester, such as is 
used for cucumbers and squash, main- 
tains an even temperature between 
eighty and ninety degrees. Flats con- 
taining tomatoes and okra should be 
placed on a warm bench with an inverted 
flat over them, so as to shut out the light 
and hold in the heat, thus insuring a 
more even germination. 

A rich sandy or humus loam is best 
for seed testing. Quick germinating 
seeds as corn and beans grow better in 
a sandy soil, while such seed as parsley 
and pansies need more humus. The 
seed is sown in flats, a hundred of the 
smaller seeded varieties being used for 
a test and only twenty-five or fifty of 
the larger. A sharp edged marker is 
used to make a shallow trench in which 
the seed is placed. All the smaller kinds 
are counted on a metal dropper with a 
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spring release. The larger are dropped 
by hand while such seed as pumpkin and 
lima beans are set in the soil on edge to 
prevent rotting. Lettuce, endive, and 
spinach are planted still differently: 
they are placed in trough-like depres- 
sions and left uncovered except for blot- 
ting paper to shut out the light and to 
prevent drying. 

Greater care should be taken in water- 
ing these test flats than is generally done 
in greenhouse practice. Too much 
moisture results in the seedlings damp- 
ing off, while too little will not germinate 
the seed. So only a slight sprinkling 
should be give the flats at first, thus pre- 
venting the formation of a thick crust. 
Hereafter, they may be watered once 
or twice a day as the surface dries out. 

When germination is complete, the 
seedlings are picked off and so counted. 
In seed testing work, the seed should 
be left one day longer than is the usual 
practice with seed germinating in ten 
days or less, and two to five days longer 
with those requiring more than ten 
days to germinate. The reason for this 
is that unless sufficient time is allowed 
for the test, the vitality record will not 
in every case be authentic, due to an 
unevenness in watering or to an in- 
sufficiency of heat at some time during 
germination, although both of these 
things may have been carefully guarded 
against. 





All seed must be dried immediately 
after being harvested. Some are removed 
from the plant and dried artificially. 
Others as peas and beans are cured with- 
out being threshed but are hauled to a 
shed or outdoor drier and placed on 
racks a foot or more in length. 
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II. Rural Dramatic Extension 





By RUSSELL LORD, Ex-'18 


for this paper is that in extending 
aid to the development of country- 
side dramatics, the agricultural college 
should not seek to make of them a sort 
of glorified farmer’s institute “teaching 
valuable lessons.” Realizing rather the 
essentially artistic basis of all drama, 
even of the naive “shows” which county 
folk get up on their own accord, it 
should strive to raise the artistic stand- 
ard, doing away with mail-order trash 
now prevalent, and bringing to the peo- 
ple such plays, old and new, as will stir 
a hidden human desire for self-expres- 
sion and, as a leader in the work puts it, 
“help them find themselves.” There is 
as great, and in a sense as practical, a 
need of this as there is of more silos. 
Country people seem to shrink from 
expressing themselves even to them- 
selves. They indulge in few emotional 
experiences, either of hearty mirth or 
outright grief. The old Aristotelian 
idea of drama as a sort of purgative for 
pent-up-ness of the soul applies here 
with particular force, and may explain 
why they are so pathetically contented 
with such poor entertainment as most 
of their shows provide. The psychology 
of their laughter at the crudest mani- 
festations of minstrel humor, or of their 
sadness at the crudest pathos of the 
cheapest melodrama, is comparable to 
that of a student who will roar with 
real laughter at the slightest untoward 
incident toward the end of a long lec- 
ture hour. There is a good deal of 
sound sense in the way of a woman 
“having her cry out.” “In some such 
manner,” says Aristotle, “is the audi- 
ence of a tragedy purged of pity and 
fear, or in the case of a comedy, of un- 
due anger and astonishment, and is made 
more fit for the temperate and equit- 
able discharge of commonplace daily 
duties.” If you can make a country 
audience laugh or sniffle, you will have 
rendered a real service to the commun- 
ity, that you will have tempered its 


T « thesis which we have laid down 


mood, and made its morrow truly a new 
day. 

It is not right to shrink from this 
fundamental purpose of the drama, sim- 
ply because of its subtlety. It is mis- 
leading to exalt too highly the more 
tangible sociological usefulness of the 
gathering which the country play first 
ushers excuses for, the leadership it in- 
spires, the codperation it instills. And 
it is no less than disastrous to miss the 
point so far as to justify state-college 
aid to rural dramatics on the “valuable 
lesson” fallacy. For “practical” pro- 
poganda in play form is bound to fall 
short both of being a play and teaching 
a lesson. There is neither sense nor 
honesty in sugar pills. 

As the writer sees it, this attempt of 
the agriculturist to use the rural drama 
for purposes of education-on-the-sly 
is quite in line with a prevailing point 
of view. Many zealous missionaries 
run wildly about in the rural field these 
days, violently willing to waylay any- 
one and impart their enthusiasm. The 
writer has done some such running about 
himself and is sympathetic with the en- 
thusiast who would slip over his idea in 
any form whatsoever, but he has come 
to entertain even a deeper sympathy 
with the poor devil who so patiently 
has served at the receiving end—the 
Long-Suffering Farmer. Isn’t he en- 
titled to a little entertainment after all 
of his lessons, and isn’t that precisely 
what the drama is for? 

Of course, the drama itself is nothing 
if not didactic or instructive; the entire 
source of dramatic interest lies in the 
“recognition of the familiar’? and the 
“delight in discovery” (Aristotle: Po- 
etics). But the delight is in the dis- 
covery of the universal, not the par- 
ticular; it is educating, not merely in- 
forming. “The primary passion of the 
human race is for knowledge,”’ but this 
does not mean merely facts. 

We have seen what has been done in 
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question of clothes and of the choice 

of textiles afforded little trouble. The 
yarn to make “‘husey woolsey”’ was spun 
at home from the wool of the sheep, 
also the flax from the linen. Later, ma- 
chinery replaced the hand loom, and 
woolen cloth of different weaves and 
designs came on the market. Cotton was 
refined by the famous cotton gin and 
made into cloth. Silk was used to some 
extent. Cloths of all sorts were com- 
paratively cheap and plentiful. 

Today, different conditions exist. The 
wool for American mills, instead of be- 
ing produced in the United States, comes 
from England, Australia and Russia; 
but the war and transportation difficul- 
ties limit the supply. Sheep, it is true, 
are raised in this country, but not for 
wool; mutton and spring lambs are more 
profitable. 

The countries which raised flax are 
fighting, and their fields are so ravaged 
that it will take a hundred years to re- 
store them. Farmers in this country 
raise flax for seed rather than for fiber. 
The seed is used mostly for medicinal 
purposes, and also in some cattle feeds. 

Before the war, one out of every three 
cotton crops was sold at a loss on ac- 
count of over-production. This year, the 
yield is from one to two million bales 
below the demand, on account of such 
agricultural conditions as a poor season, 
a shortage of fertilizers, and in increase 
in corn crops. The war itself consumes 
a tremendous amount of cotton. A 
twelve-inch gun needs one-half a bale of 
cotton for every shot. The munitions 
factories demand a million bales of cot- 
ton for explosives. If these materials 
are furnished, the supply in the country 
must be conserved. 

The shortage of wool is still more 
acute, since every one of our soldiers 


[ the days of our grandmothers, the 


The Individual and the Nation's Clothing Supply 


needs warm woolen clothing. So when 
we figure out not only how many 
soldiers we have at the present time, but 
also how many more at a near future 
time, we see that tons and tons of wool 
must be used. The United States is 
meeting the subsequent shortage of 
wool by the elimination of all padding in 
coats, by shortening coats six inches, 
and by enlisting the codperation of the 
garment-workers. The manufacturers 
are placing on the market materials 
woven of cotton and wool. They are 
also discouraging the use of wool for 
purposes other than those absolutely 
essential for comfort. In other coun- 
tries, especially Austria and Germany, 
they are substituting wool cloth with 
nettle and paper cloth. 

Even the aristocratic silk has been 
drafted into the national service. It is 
being sent to France to the soldiers, for 
when silk is worn next to the skin, there 
is much less danger from blood-poison- 
ing if the silk fabric is driven into the 
wound. 

Now is the time for the housewife to 
bring down from the attic all the old- 
fashioned garments. Wool coats and 
suits can be made into dresses with the 
help of georgette and crepe; full skirts 
can be remodeled into dresses; linens 
can be made over for household use or 
given to the Red Cross. 

As individual women, all may help to 
conserve the nation’s clothing supply in 
any of the following ways: by buying 
less wool, by accepting the lighter 
weight material and thereby saving 
labor for extra processes, by demand- 
ing a smaller assortment of colors, by 
avoiding extreme styles, by choosing one 
color for a season’s wardrobe, and by 
planning a budget for clothing which 
shall include not more than twenty-five 
percent of the income. 
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uous effort to be of help in all 
kinds of war work. 

Last spring, by means of the pageant, 
tea dances, and a “‘tag day,” the girls 
raised enough money to purchase a staff 
car for the use of officers at the front. 
This car is now on active duty ‘“some- 
where in France.” 

This year, the various activities have 
so increased in number that they have 
been divided into nine units, each’ of 
which has a student chairman and at 
least one advisory member selected 
from the faculty, or the Ithaca Red 
Cross chapter. The first three units 
are from the Cornell Women’s Red 
Cross Auxiliary, and the remaining six 
are of local origin. All are organized 
under the women’s mobilization com- 
mittee. 

A report of the committee is as fol- 
lows: 

The knitting committee has given 
nearly $200 worth of yarn; many sweat- 
erns, helmets and wristlets are being 
constantly forwarded to the men here 
and in France. 

Two hundred comfort kits are being 
made. 

Two hundred and eight Christmas 
packets were donated and sent to men 
in active service in France. 

A tea dance was held in the Sage 
gymnasium and $140 was raised for 
knitting supplies. 

Instructors in surgical dressings are 
present at the workrooms in Barnes 
Hall, where girls stop in to work be- 
tween classes. 

An advanced course in First Aid will 
be started soon. Eight girls already 
hold First Aid Certificates. 

A class of girls meets twice a week to 
drill out-of-doors in order to prepare 
themselves physically for whatever de- 
mands the unusual positions created by 
the war may make upon them. 

Classes in automobile repairing, wire- 
less, and Morse code are to be started 
soon. 

The Y. W. C. A. raised by subscrip- 
tion $3,600 for the Friendship War 
Fund. 


Coons girls are making a stren- 
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One hundred and three Liberty Bonds 
were purchased by Cornell women. 

A new unit has been started to take 
up the problem of placing girls on 
farms for summer work as fruit pickers 
and truck farmers. This work will be 
under the guidance of the College of 
Agriculture. 

ELIZABETH ALWARD, 

Chairman of Mobilization Committtee. 


Receipts for Wheat Saving Breads 


The home consumption of wheat 
should be cut down as a war measure. 
Not one particle of wheat flour should 
be wasted and bread should be made, as 
much as possible, out of such substi- 
tutes as oats, barley, rice, and others. 
The following receipts were prepared by 
the department of Home Economics to 
help the housewife in the making of 
these breads: 


Potato Bread 
8 cups flour, 
2 pounds, or 1% quarts potatoes, un- 
cooked, diced, 
teaspoons salt, 
tablespoons corn syrup, 
cakes compressed yeast, 
cups water. 
Bean Bread 
cups flour, 
cup beans, uncooked, 
tablespoons corn syrup, 
teaspoons salt, 
cakes compressed yeast, 
cups water. 
Rolled Oats Bread 
8 cups flour, 
2%4 cups rolled oats, 
2 tablespoons molasses, 
5 teaspoons salt, 
2 cakes compressed yeast, 
5 cups water. 
Barley Bread 
7 cups flour, 
1 cup barley, 
2 tablespoons molasses 
5 teaspoons salt, 
2 cakes compressed yeast, 
5 cups water. 
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S. B. Duffies, °20, and L. A. Gray, 
°21, have been elected assistant business 
managers of The Countryman. 


ARMERS of New York State, this 


college is yours. We are your ser- 
We swing wide open its doors and 


bid you welcome. 


vants. 


HIS year Kermis offers unusual at- 

traction. For the first time the play 
is an original one—written by a man in 
training camp who took with him a well 
balanced and highly developed agricul- 
tural mind. This man js Russell Lord, 
”18, experienced in rural dramatics and 
with every qualification of an author, and 
a poet. The play is “They Who Till’; 
the place is Bailey Hall; the time is Tues- 
day evening, February 12. 


66 OM ECON” is open this year, as 

usual, and you will get plenty to 
The days are full with some three 
hundred practical lectures. Kermis is the 
attraction of Tuesday evening and here you 
may regress to feed your imaginations. 


eat. 


COUNTRYMAN 


The author of Kermis once said, ““We 
have mouths, and we have minds, and we 
have imaginations, and they all three need 
feeding.” 

CCASIONALLY _ the 


farmer goes to town. 


American 
Uncle Sam 
is calling for money and this day the far- 
mer goes in to purchase his Liberty Loan 
Bond. He sees the big crowd down 
the street and he goes to see. If ever 
there is a man who parades Broad- 
way, with his eyes wide open, it’s the 
farmer. He sees things which are mere 
commonplace to the common crowd. He 
sees the cabarets, the candy-shops, the 
busy saloons, and the crowded theaters. 
To the American farmer it is waste, waste, 
waste,—waste of time, waste of thought, 
waste of effort, waste of money, and at a 
time when, according to Washington, all 
these are needed to fight autocracy. He 
stops to think, he scratches his head, but 
he cannot understand. Slowly he turns 
about, deliberately walks back to the 
corner bank, and buys his bond. 


LREADY the United States has 

won battles. One was floating the 
First Liberty Loan. Another was float- 
ing the Second Liberty Loan. Some 
10,000,000 persons saw the second loan 
to victory. But let us not be overconfident 
for the third must be the greatest— 
greater even than the first and second com- 
bined, which means that it must be larger 
than any loan of any kind ever floated 
anywhere in the world’s history. More 
of us must subscribe and in larger amounts 
if we would see this third loan march to 
victory. 

Investing in the Liberty Loan is not a 
sacrifice; it is merely a savings bank. It 
is a business proposition—commendable 
in peace as well as in war. 

We are told that this war can never 
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be won until America changes her mode 
of living. New commodities must be pro- 
duced and by—whom? For every man 
who enters the service the production of 
something else must be given up. For 
the production of every firearm, submarine, 
and airship, the production of something 
else must cease. We cannot build an 
army, feed our Allies in Europe, and at 
the same time enjoy all our former 
wants. ‘““Two blades of grass cannot be 
grown where one formerly grew.” We 
cannot draft our men into service, produce 
coal for our Allies, produce coal for 
transporting troops and supplies, and at 
the same time maintain our former de- 
sires: the theater, the candy-shops, the 
saloon, the pleasure cars, and—a multi- 
tude of mere wants. If legislation will 
not shut down these wartime absurdities, 
nonpatronizing them will. 

Washington tells us that there is not 
enough capital, nor labor, nor coal, nor 
transportation, nor raw material to go 
around, if these industries which are not 
essential to the conduct of the war are 
continued at their present productiveness. 
There is no cause for debate, there is no 
chance for choice; these luxuries must go 
and the American people must sacrifice 
them. 

At this moment America has the great- 
est obligation and perhaps the greatest 
opportunity ever offered any nation. “Let 
us learn our duty and then do it.” 


HE December report of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, recently issued, 
is encouraging. It is notable, however, 
that the project is a great deal more of a 
success in the west and southwest than in 
the eastern districts, and New York is 
notably low among these states. 
Of all farmers, those in the east are 
the most conservative and it is perhaps 
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right that they should be. But things are 
moving rapidly these days and we must 
hurry to keep up. All lines of business 
are short of help. Others are combat- 
ing it by the introduction of more efficient 
methods. ‘“That would be all right” 
says the farmer, “If only I had the capital 
back of me, but I have not.’’ But he 
has; the capital of the Federal Govern- 
ment is behind him as perhaps it is be- 
hind no other industry in the country. 
Page 78 of the last November Coun- 
tryman will show you clearly and con- 
cisely how to obtain it. 


E notice that the seed oats offered 

for sale by one miller in this state 
are oat-smut treated. This company 
should be congratulated on its foresight. 
With the plan once started competition 
will demand that every seed dealer sell 
only oat-smut treated oats. But more im- 
portant than offering only treated oats is 
the assurance that they are properly 
treated. Much damage would result if 
supposedly treated oats were found to be 
infected. 


HAT are the prospects for the 

human race? ‘‘Not much,” says 
the student who emptied his pen on page 
272 of this issue. 

Geneticists divide the human race into 
three classes. The middle class they as- 
sert is maintaing itself; the highest class is 
rapidly decreasing, while the lowest class 
is reproducing at an enormous increase. 

Last year this state spent six times as 
much money in caring for the feeble 
minded and other degenerates as it did on 
educational institutions of all kinds. The 
figures are becoming more startling year 
by year. This is the condition that Amer- 
ican civilization faces. Plato stated that 
this same condition would, in fact was, 
causing the downfall of Greece. 


















































As usual, the 
program for ‘“Far- 
mers’ Week” con- 
sists of talks on a most varied number 
of topics, treating of every phase of 
agricultural life. The farmer who is 
interested in animal husbandry will be 
able to hear talks on cattle, swine, and 
sheep and everything connected with 
them; the farmer’s wife can attend 
lectures on cooking, sewing, and the 
growing of flowers and of kitchen garden 
vegetables. 

The speakers consist mostly of mem- 
bers of the University faculty but there 
are many out of town speakers of note. 
Among these are included: 

Julia Lathrop, connected with the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Jane Addams of 
Chicago; Dr. Alonzo Taylor of the U. S. 
Food Administration; Charles E. Thorne, 
Director of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; Charles S. Wilson, 
the New York State Commissioner of 
Agriculture; David Snedden, Teacher of 
Vocational Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity; John Mitchell, Chairman of the 
New York State Food Commission; L. D. 
H. Weld of the Commercial Research 
Department of Swift & Company and 
formerly professor of Business Adminis- 
tration at Yale. 


Farmers’ Week 


At a meeting of the Round-Up Club 
held Tuesday, January 8, Professor M. 
J. Smith gave a talk on the “Sheep In- 
dustry in New York State.” 


Campus Notes 





In previous years, the 
The “Ag” Agricultural banquets were 
Banquet given on a rather large 
scale and a considerable 
amount of money was spent for elab- 
orate menus. But this year, on January 
12, instead of the usual banquet, an 
Agricultural War Dinner was _ held. 
Only simple foods were served and 
just enough. Neither meat nor wheat 
nor sugar were used but only their 
substitutes. The idea of a food con- 
servation meal, however, did not keep 
the “‘Ags.” away. There were more 
than four hundred present, completely 
filling the dining room of the Home 
Economics Building. 

Professor Cavanaugh, ’91, presided 
and introduced the several speakers. 
President Schurman, speaking on ‘‘Cor- 
nell and the War,” told of the response 
Cornell gave to the call last spring by 
giving two thousand men to the cause, 
all of whom are now either in the train- 
ing camps in various parts of the 
country or already serving in France. 
He emphasized the pride and apprecia- 
tion that Cornellians hold for those 
“who have gone over.” 

Other speakers followed, Professor 
Bristow Adams, speaking on “Those 
Who Have Gone,” Professor Martha 
Van Rensselaer on “Women and the 
War,” and H. S. Sisson, ’18, on “An 
‘Ag’ College Daily.” Charles G. Seel- 
bach gave a musical stunt and a quartet 
sang several selections. 


(Continued on page 302) 
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708, W. C.—Professor A. G. Philips is 
one of the men going out from our Col- 
lege who have made names for them- 
selves. Born in Pennsylvania, Professor 
Philips early moved to Kansas and in 
1907 graduated 
from the agricul- 
tural college of 
that state. The 
following winter 
he spent at Cor- 
nell in the winter 
course and was 
also engaged in 
some special work 
here. In 1908 he 
received the posi- 
tion of assistant 
in charge of poul- 
try husbandry in 
the Kansas State 
Agricultural Col- 
lege and remained 
there for two 
years. During his 
stay there he pub- 
lished two bul- 
letins. In 1910 he 
attended the Grad- 
uate School at the 
Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College and during the same 
year he was offered, and accepted, the 
position of assistant in charge of poul- 
try husbandry at Purdue University and 
has been there since that time. 


When Professor Philips took the posi- 
tion, there was absolutely no equipment, 





not even any fowls, at Purdue. The 
department has steadily increased in 
size and scope since that time. He 
worked at first under the animal hus- 
bandry department but this year poul- 
try was made a 
separate depart- 
ment. The de- 
partment at pres- 
ent carries a staff 
of five men, two 
of whom are en- 
gaged in extension 
work. They have 
published twelve 
bulletins covering 
a variety of sub- 
jects relating to 
poultry. 

Professor Phil- 
ips rose rapidly 
thru the positions 
of instructor, as- 
sistant professor, 
and associate pro- 
fessor to a full 
professorship in 
1915. This year 
he is at the head 
of the poultry de- 
partment. He was 
also recently elected president of the 
American Association of Instructors and 
Investigators in Poultry Husbandry. 

’86, B. S.—H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 
has changed his address from Lake 
Forest, Illinois, to Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 
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791, Ex.—Jas. M. Drew, assistant to 
Professor Roberts while in the college, 
has been connected with the Minnesota 
School of Agriculture since 1893, and 
is at present an instructor in the ex- 
tension department. 


98, M. S. A.—J. Edgar Higgins, as 
horticulturist at the Hawaiian Experi- 
ment Station, is now conducting in- 
vestigations in tropical horticulture. 
For one year (1913-1914), he was 
professor of horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, and as such in- 
vestigated horticultural conditions in 
Cuba and Florida. 


708, W. C.—R. C. Baynard is now 
situated on a general farm of 305 acres 
near Queentown, Maryland. 


708, Sp.—Arthur D. Hoose is at pres- 
ent working a general dairy farm near 
Boonville. 


710, B. S.—George G. Becker is state 
entomologist of Arkansas as well as in- 
structor in the University of Arkansas. 


711, W. C.—R. E. Clark has been ac- 
tively engaged in working a 200 acre 
farm in partnership with his father. 
Besides his purebred cattle and his fruit 
trees, he has installed on his farm a 
milking machine, a Delco-light system, 
and is planning to install an air pressure 
water system to be run by an electric 
motor. 


712, B. S—H. B. Sweitzer has re- 
signed from his position as assistant pro- 
fessor of bacteriology at Purdue Uni- 
versity in order to accept a position with 
the Pure Food Department of the United 
States Government, and is now working 
directly under Mr. Hoover. 


712, M. S. A.—Alfred Atkisin, head 
of the agronomy department of Mon- 
tana State College, has been appointed 
Food Commissioner of that state by 
Herbert C. Hoover. 


712, B. S—A. M. Goodman writes to 
ask that his address be changed to Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, where he has taken 
up county work. Previously he was in 
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dairy extension work for the Federal 
Dairy Division. 


713, B. S.—Walter Wilkie, farm man- 
ager for the Gowanda State Hospital 
farm at Collins, has married Miss Stalley 
of Amsterdam. 


713, B. S—On January 2, John S. 
Clark married Miss Alice Howlett of 
Hardwick, Massachusetts. They will be 
at home in Hardwick after February 
1st. 


713, B. S—George W. Kuchler, Jr., is 
working a 108 acre farm near La 
Grangeville. While he is farming chiefly 
in a general way, he is also developing 
an orchard and some hothouse veg- 
etables. 


713, W. C.—Edward S. Parsons, who 
has managed the poultry department at 
Broad Brook Farm for the past five 
years, is now in charge of the poultry on 
the Westwood Farms, Mount Kisco. This 
is almost entirely given over to com- 
mercial poultry raising. 


14, B. S. A.—Simon Marcovitch, 
having resigned his instructorship in 
entomology at the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, has now complete 
charge of the department of biology of 
the National Farm School, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. 


’15, B. S.—E. A. Piester is instruct- 
ing in the department of landscape 
architecture in the Iowa State College 
at Ames, Iowa. 


715, B. S.—C. Elpung has become 
manager of a group of farms near The- 
reso, New York, the acreage of which 
totals over 500. Besides these 500 acres 
which are in tilth, he controls about 100 
acres in woodlot. He also has over 100 
head of cattle, several of them pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesians; and in addition 
to all this, he owns a tractor, two auto- 
mobiles and other modern farm ma- 
chinery. 


(Continued on page 308) 
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NEW 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will Give You 
Greater Capacity, Longer Wear, 
Better Service, Bigger Value 


HE bowl of the New De Laval has greater capacity for a given size and 

1. a given speed than any other. The experience of thousands and thou- 
sands of users has proved that a De Laval will outlast and outwear any 
other make. 

Look well to service when you buy a cream separator. That means 
more than anything else. That should include not only a good working and 
reliable machine, but the right sort of attention and interest on the part of the 
seller, not only at the time the machine is set up but as long as you continue 
to use it. De Laval service is well known. You can depend upon it. 

Value depends upon the amount and quality of service the separator 
gives you—what you get out of it. You get more value for your money 
when you buy a De Laval, because it will give you more and better service 
than any other separator. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 East Madison Street, Chicago 
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Rural Dramatic Extension 
(Continued from page 271) 

the line of original dramatic extension 
in this country, we have seen that most 
of the attempts have been didactic in 
only the narrow sense, thereby sacrific- 
ing the artistic universal appeal which 
alone is appropriate and, to turn against 
the propagandist his own pet word, 
“practical.” Entering a broader field, 
many extension workers are failing of 
an opportunity to correspondingly broad- 
en. They are dramatizing time-worn 
slogans into plays with morals. 

Perhaps the extension worker is not 
to be blamed for the sugar-pill drama 
which he may be initiating. He got his 
idea, in all probability, from the tend- 
ency of the time which marked his initial 
efforts. Ibsen, a clever dramatist, 
started it all with Ghosts. It taught a 
“powerful moral lesson.” | Thereupon 
almost the entire “legitimate” drama of 
America became profitably “moral.” 
This and the “success” thereof gave rise 
definite didactic 


to the idea that any 
appeal was the thing to frame your 


play around. That idea is already 
recognized as a dead one by the Jewish 
gentlemen of Broadway, but in the 
ranks of reformers it goes on forever. 
We have such literary dissertations as 
The Story of the Soil by Cyril G. Hop- 
kins in which the hero and heroine look 
lovingly into each other’s eyes and dis- 
cuss superphosphates; we have The 
Brown Mouse by Herbert Quick, almost 
as bad a mixture of love and rural school- 
teaching; and now come the plays—The 
Guide Post, Back to the Land, and so on. 
Even Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with all its 
crudities, possesesd more of the uni- 
versal than do the disguised textbooks 
of Hopkins and Quick, mentioned above. 

His Model Wife, My College Chum, 
The False Friend and other such stuff 
of the mail-order play catalogue contain 
more of the universal and are more 
worth-while, dramatically, than weighty 
lectures in four acts by extension peda- 
gogues. A hero and heroine who look 
soulfully into each others eyes and dis- 
cuss superphosphates, carry convictions 
neither as hero and heroine nor as agri- 


cultural lecturers. Therefore let the new 
rural playwrite leave lecturing to pow- 
ers already constituted, and seek to por- 
tray the universal in country life. 
There is need of this, for the sake of the 
drama itself and for the sake of its de- 
velopment as a truely educational force. 

All which has been said presupposes 
the present necessity and future possi- 
bility of educational extension dis- 
sociated, if not disinterested, from af- 
fairs of the farming business. It as- 
sumes that in good time the agricultural 
college will attempt to educate all its 
people in much the same broadening 
spirit as now they attempt to educate 
their students in residence at the college. 
This will be done by work with human 
beings, intensive work, local work, but 
work inspired and directed by the ex- 
tension idea. 

It assumes that we build our own lit- 
tle civilization and that it be complete; 
it assumes that we have in us the begin- 
nings of a rural community that will 
support its own dramatist, architect and 
poet—its artistic colony—as gladly as 
did Greece. In his remarkable play 
Disraeli, Louis Parker caricatures an 
Engilsh country gentleman who remarks 
quite casually that his laborers now have 
absolutely no acquaintance with even 
Ruskin, but “that all must be changed.” 
So it must. 


To extract the counrtyman from all- 
exacting toil is the first step, and this is 
economic. To help the farmer “find him- 
self’”’ in the free and better environment 
is the second step, and this is humanistic. 
The first step is being achieved thru 
science, the second by science and by aid 
of the rural humanities, interpretations 
which country people can find from their 
own environment and within  them- 
selves. 

From its very nature, the Rural Drama 
will, by a process of trial and error, be- 
come part and parcel of the second pro- 
cess. Even in its present crude phase, it 
represents the first signs of development 
of rural art that has escaped schools and 
taken root among the folks. It is a 
great work to get into. 


(Continued on page 282) 








Once for All 


IRON AGE 


Potato Machinery 
Answers the Farmers’ 
Big Questions 


Undoubtedly, the biggest ques- 
tion of all is: “How can I cut the 
cost of production?” Labor is 
scarce and more costly than ever 
before. Let Iron Age Potato Ma- 
chinery come tc your aid. They 
make the most of high-priced help 
and reduce production costs. 


100% Potato Planter plants en- 
tirely by machine yet provides for 
correcting doubles and misses. 
It saves one to two bushels per 
acre—some say abarrel. And, it 
insures a perfect stand. With 
or without fertilizer attachment 
and with choice of furrow openers 
—two styles. 





Iron Age Two-Horse Riding 
and Walking Cultivators 
make intensive cultivation easy. 
We make both one and two-row 
machines, pivot or fixed wheels, 
for level or rolling country or side 
hills. 


Iron Age Traction and Power Spr--'« 
ers :—Out new ten-row Engine Sprayer 
isa great time and labor saver. Engine 
is interchangeable for Iron Age Engine 
Digger. Also four and six-row Traction 
Sprayers withcut engine. 


Iron Age Potato Diggers reduce the cost 
of digging, especially when the Engine 
Digge1isused. They getevery tuber. The 
Engine Digger works readily in either 
sandy or heavy clay soil, or in soil 
choked with crab grass and green vines. 
Automatic throw-out-clutch prevents 
breakage. Iron Age Diggers may be 
had in four styles—one will serve your 
purpos 7 


Write today for booklets describing Iron 
Age Potato Machinery. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 
Box 3054 Grenloch, N. J. 









































100 PER CENT 
POTATO PLANTER 


Never misses—Never doubles 


No. 78 Riding 
Cultivator 


ENGINE SPRAYER 


We also make fourand 
six-row sprayers 





ENGINE DIGGER 
Digs faster—saves two horses 
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Rural Dramatic Extension 
(Continued from page 280) 

He who undertakes to extend such 
work ought to see to it that standards 
are kept high. He ought not be content 
with any plan that simply draws country 
people together and satisfies their social 
craving. “That is pretty, but is it Art?” 
Neither should he cling priggishly to 
Arts College ideas of Art,—Shakespeare 
for instance. They do well enough for a 
start, for want of a better, but the ulti- 
mate ideal is a native production of ar- 
tistic worth, expressive of universal ac- 
tions and reactions of those who live be- 
tween sod and sky codperating with the 
forces of eternity. The rural humani- 
ties are more real than those of dead 
ages. It is these which the rural drama 
must artistically interpret. The business 
of farming is the sum of many such 


humanities, and many more farm plays 
will be written, but not from the stand- 
point of money-making. 


Book Re views 


The Joyous Art of Gardening, by Fran- 
ces Duncan, formerly Garden editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. Price $1.75 net. 

This book is for first aid to the ama- 
teur aesthetic gardener, combining prin- 
ciples of landscape art on small sub- 
urban properties with practical infor- 
mation as to the planting and care of 
flowers and shrubs. It is hardly a 
book for the busy farmer, but the ex- 
ceptional farm wife, who yearns to 
have a yard in good taste or in the 
latest style, may find use for it. Coun- 
try community improvement associa- 
tions may also find the book stimulat- 
ing and helpful to their work, es- 
pecially those associations centered in 
country towns. 


Text-book of Land Drainage, by Joseph 
A. Jeffery. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. 256 pages. $1.25 net. 


In the present era of agricultural de- 
velopment the causes for low crop yields 
are variously estimated. Bad manage- 
ment, over-cropping, loss of soil fertil- 
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ity, washing away of soils, ‘changing 
climatic conditions,” and even ‘“over- 
drainage” are among the more prom- 
inent of the causes named. The im- 
proper functioning of common soils, 
because of the extended presence at 
some time during each year of ex- 
cessive amounts of water, is seldom 
mentioned. Mr. Jeffery, however, 
throws new light on the importance of 
this problem. These losses and the 
means of correcting them are the 
theme of this text. 


Manual of ‘Milk Products, by William 
A. Stocking, professor of Dairy Indus- 
try at Cornell University. Published 
by the MacMillan Company, New 
York, as one of the Rural Manuals. 
Price $1.50. 

In this book Professor Stocking has 
attempted to condense the literature 
on dairy subjects into a book suitable 
for use as a reference work on milk 
and its products. It is, therefore 
largely made up of quotations for 
which credit is given in each case. The 
book takes up in detail the physiology 
of the production of milk, its chemistry, 
and its physical properties before tak- 
ing up the commercial products, test- 
ing, bacteriology and the marketing of 
milk. It is one of great value to a 
practical farmer, filling a long felt need 
of a work which would thoroly cover 
the field of commercial dairying. 


Western Live-stock Management, by 
Ermine L. Potter, professor of Animal 
Husbandry at the Oregon Agricultural 
Colege. Published by The MacMillan 
Co., New York. Price $1.75. 


A statement of livestock management 
as it is, advocating no new or untried 
systems, this book has been formed 
from notes and circulars as a text 
and reference book for _ beginners 
in the business. It does not contain any 
facts which the older and more experi- 
enced men do not already possess. The 
problems and the four great branches 
of western livestock are taken up,— 
including beef cattle, sheep, horses and 
swine. The book covers in detail the 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Purina Chicken Chowder brings chicks up twice as 
fast as a grain ration, because it is rich in the ele- 
ments that make blood, bones, nerves, flesh and 
feathers. Grain provides, to a large extent, heat and 
energy, while 


Purina Chicken Chowder 
with Purina Chick Feed 


together form the balanced ration which supplies all the chick’s 
with the necessary nutrients in proper proportion to produce 
rapid all around growth. 


New Feeding System 


Professor W. R. Graham of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, has found that better results with baby chicks are 
obtained when damp mash is fed five times a day for the first week with 
no grain feed whatever. This 
system has been perfected with 
PURINA CHICKEN CHOW- 
DER and PURINA CHICK 
FEED. Let us send you full 


full information. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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breeding, feeding, fattening, branding 
and marketing of each of these as it 
applies to western conditions. 


Bush Fruits, by Fred W. Card. Pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Co., New York. 
Price $1.75. 


This is a new and revised edition of 
Professor Card’s book. Professor Card 
has become, since the last revision, a 
real farmer, and understands the grow- 
ing of fruit from both the theoretical 
and practical standpoints. The book 
has long been a standard in its field 
and this new revision brings it thoroly 
up to date. The chapters on diseases 
and on insects were prepared by spec- 
jalists on those subjects; the latest 
methods of handling and marketing 
berries are described, and various meth- 
ods of growing each berry are taken up 
in detail. In addition to several small 
fruits, the currants, raspberries, dew 
berries, and blueberries are taken up in 
turn. 


Around the Year in the Garden, by 
Frederick Frye Rockwell. Published 
by the MacMillan Company, New York. 
Price $1.75. 


This book is designed for the busy 
‘man or woman whose spare time for 
gardening is limited and who is conse- 
quently interested in utilizing every 
hour to the best advantage. There is 
written a chapter for every week in the 
year, and these contain directions and 
advice which are seasonable at that 
time of year. The dates are rather 
general and meant more to call atten- 
tion to things that are important then. 
‘Complete directions for every operation 
necessary in gardening are given and 
attention called to the most efficient 
way of accomplishing them. There are 
also directions and a guide to the 
proper use of a greenhouse. The book 
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is liberally illustrated, largely from the 
author’s own garden. 


Farm Concrete, by K. J. T. Kerblaw, 
Associate Member American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. Published by 
The MacMillan Co., New York. Price 
$1.60. 


A simple, non-technical, and compre- 
hensive work on all phases of concrete 
which relate to farm structures. It is 
a book in which the author has _ suc- 
cessfully brought together all the mass 
of material that has been written on 
this subject so that it may be efficiently 
used. It gives definite instructions for 
all the known uses of concrete and 
working plans for the more common 
structures. The reasons why cement 
may not have proven a first-class build- 
ing material in the past are explained 
and remedies are given. With the use 
of this book it ought to be possible for 
anyone of some experience in mixing 
concrete to successfully use his own 
labor on the more common structures. 


The Nutrition of Farm Animals, by 
Henry Prentiss Armsby, Director of the 
Institute of Animal Nutrition of the 
Pennsylvania State College; expert in 
animal nutrition, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Published by 
MacMillan Co., New York. Price $2.60. 

This book on nutrition is by a very 


well-known authority on the subject 
and is one which thoroly covers every 
phase of it. It is a book intended for 
a student and would be rather difficult 
for a person of common education to 
read intelligently. It opens, logically, 
with the elementary chemistry of plants 
and animals and feeding stuffs and fur- 
ther takes up the vital processes of ani- 
mal life, the uses of foods and its value 
as well as the methods of finding out 
these things. The latter two parts of 
the book relate to feed requirements 
and the values and computation of ra- 
tions. The book is sparingly but excep- 
tionally well illustrated. 
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Buy Your Tractor Now 


T= tractor is a real help to American 
farmers now. It is fast taking over all 
the heavy farm power work. 


Kerosene is the best, as it certainly is the cheapest 
tractor fuel. Therefore all our tractors, International, Mogul 
and Titan, are designed, built, and guaranteed to operate 
successfully on this cheap, plentiful fuel. 

We pay particular attention to these three essential 
features: That our tractors shall operate on the cheapest 
fuel farmers can buy; that they shall be so simple that any 
farmer can learn to handle them; and that they shall de 
enough good work in the field and at the belt to more than 
pay for themselves. 

On this basis we solicit your orders for Mogul 10-20, 
Titan 10-20 and International 15-30 kerosene tractors. 

It will be difficult for us to furnish your tractor as soon as 
you want it. The demand is hard to keep up with and ship- 
ping facilities are very much handicapped. Send for our 
catalogues now, make your decision, and send in your order 
as soon as you can. Invest in an International Harvester 
guaranteed kerosene tractor in time for the spring plowing. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ; 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Raised on 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 





It never was good business to let 
chicks die. Now it’s bad business and 
bad patriotism, too. For every fowl is 
needed to help out in the present food 
scarcity. 

Yes, we can tell you a good way to 
raise more chicks to maturity. 

“Feed H-O Steam-Cooked Chick 

Feed until the chicks are at least 

6 weeks old.”’ 

See if our exclusive steam-cooking 
process does not actually make this 
feed easier to digest because it dex- 
trinizes part of the  grain-starches. 
Notice that you never find any sour or 
musty grain in H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed. That’s because the same 
steam-cooking process reduces the 
moisture content of the grains. 


Samples and descriptive folder on request 


THE H-O COMPANY 
Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members U. S. Food Administration 
J, J. CAMPBELL, Eastern Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 


Built Right 


in matericl and construction. No weight 
for team tocarry. You get perfect results 


and long wear with a 
Single Action 


Cutaway ingle Action 


Disks are forged sharp; has reversible gangs, 
separate levers, dust-proof oil-soaked hardwood 
bearings. Sizes for one to four horses. Also 
with extension head. Weight boxes built in. No 
tongue truck necessary. Perfect balance, light draft. 


Write for new catalog and free book “The Soil 
and Its Tillage;”’ also for name of nearest dealer. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 

106 Main Street 

Higganum, Conn. ts 

Maker of the origi- quel? Z 
st 
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Disk Har- 






How Should I:Market, My{Fruit}? 

(Continued from page 265) 
is to be shipped, a number of matters 
should be taken into consideration, such 
as, freight and express rates; the time 
that it takes for freight and express to 
arrive and the consequent necessity, or 
lack of it, for refrigerating; the chances 
of delay in shipping over two or 
more different roads, and the charges 
of the commission men at the dif- 
ferent points for  cartage, _ refrig- 
erating, and the like. In regard 
to the last point, some commission men 
charge no cartage on freight, while 
others charge as high as four cents for 
a half-bushel basket. Some commission 
men in the smaller cities will ice a car 
of peaches on its arrival, so that the 
fruit will keep for a week or more until 
it is sold out, and charge the expense 
of icing to the shipper; of course this is 
an advantage, if the shipper gets enough 
more for the fruit, by holding, to war- 
rant it. In general, it may be said that 
it is better to ship to the larger cities 
in the years when there is a short crop, 
and to the smaller places when the crop 
is abundant; because the larger places 
will pay higher prices when fruit is 
scarce, and when fruit is plentiful the 
smaller places are less likely to be over- 
stocked. 

In many cases the two general ideals 
of marketing fruit—that of selling 
direct and that of selling to buyers or 
commission men—are combined to good 
advantage. A certain number of re- 
tailers may be supplied regularly with 
what fruit they can use, and the balance 
may be sold to buyers or shipped to 
commission men. This has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing a fairly constant 
supply to the retail trade, without 
crowding on it the excess of fruit that 
ripens during a few hot days or the ex- 
cess of a very large crop. 

Each year, as it comes, brings with it 
some new conditions to be met. The 
weather is never twice the same, the 
fruit crop varies both in size and in 
quality, and market conditions are con- 
(Continued on page 288) 
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BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


The Department of Agriculture estimates the value of back-yard 
gardens of 1917 at more than 350,000,000 of dollars. At least, 100,000,000 
dollars have been added to the nation’s wealth by the increased planting 
of 1917. 


It is even more necessary to take care of the future. Demonstration 
gardens in many big cities planted with Burpee’s Seeds have done their 
share to instruct the amateur gardeners. Burpee’s Seeds have a forty 
year reputation for the Best that Science can produce. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1918 


has been greatly enlarged and improved in order that it may be of the 
greatest help to every gardener. It has 216 pages, 24 of which are in 
color illustrating more than 100 varieties of choice vegetables and 
flowers. Always a safe guide to success in the garden. Mailed free upon 
request. A post card will bring it. Write for it today and mention 
Cornell Countryman. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


THE MORE YOU LEARN ABOUT COWS 
THE MORE YOU APPRECIATE 


prep HOLSTEIN COWS 


The most efficient milk mak- 

ing machine in the world. All 

» records for both milk and but- 

terfat production are held by 
this—the profitable breed. 


Write for free illustrated booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Box 196, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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QUALITY 
DISTINGUISHES GUERNSEY PRODUCTS 
The highest Natural Golden Yel- 
low color, delicious individual 
flavor, and high content of butter 
fat—combine to make Guernsey 


milk in greatest demand by dis- 
criminating consumers. 


4 


Write for information relative to 
Guernseys, to 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


pe Box Y Peterboro, New Hampshire 
RRKRALSSSRARARRALRRERRES 
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Nitrate of Soda 


Data as to increased crop yields 
due to the use of Nitrate are 
available. Why not make your 
business of crop fertilizing 
profitable by the use of Nitrate 
of Soda whose efficiency is 
known ? 


A bushel of corn or wheat 
or a bale of cotton today will 
buy more Nitrate and more 
Acid Phosphate than ever be- 
fore. 


Send for “Increased Crop Yields 
from the use of Nitrate of Soda” 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


How Should I Market My Fruit ? 
(Continued from page 286) 
tinually fluctuating. The most peculiar 
season was that of 1913 during which 
the marketing of the peaches and apples 
were affected by the existing conditions. 
There was an excess of rainfall and 
less than the normal amount of sun- 
shine, producing a crop of peaches in- 
ferior in quality and too juicy to carry 
well, and also the largest crop of peaches 
ever produced in the country. Here 
satisfactory marketing was an_ easy 
problem. The exceedingly large south- 
ern crop was so thoroly distributed thru- 
out central and southern New York that 
every little town and hamlet had its 
carload of peaches, and this at a price 
which must have netted the grower 
almost nothing after freight, icing, and 
selling expenses were paid. Naturally 
the people bought peaches freely, and, 
as the northern crop was reported short, 
did a lot of their canning and preserv- 
ing, which is usually left until the home 

fruit comes. 

During the height of this season, the 
first varieties of the northern crop of 
peaches began to ripen. These peaches 
are mostly inferior in quality, white- 
fleshed, and unsatisfactory for shipping. 
Ordinarily they have a ready sale at 
fair prices because the market is com- 
paratively bare and the first home-grown 
fruit is looked for. But in this year 
they came in competiton with the very 
best yellow fruit from the Jersey and 
Delaware regions, and as most persons 
prefer yellow peaches to white, and as 
the yellow fruit was selling very low, 
the white fruit was hard to sell at all. 
Several new plans were tried. The fruit 
was sorted more closely for imperfec- 
tions and for ripeness, the overripe 
peaches being sold at the packing house 
for whatever they would bring. A fruit 
grader was used which materially les- 
sened the cost of packing and sized the 
fruit accurately. The smaller sizes were 
not put on the market at all. Several 
carloads were sent to neighboring towns 
in charge of a man who by advertising 

(Continued on page 290) 
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WITH DRIED BUTTERMILK 
--for More Hog Profits 


It pays well to minister to nutritional needs of the sow, 
because in doing so she will not only lose less weight, but 
her pigs will grow faster, be more healthy and thus make 
more profitable pork. 


Sow’s milk contains practically 72% more protein (muscle . 
and bone builders) 82% more fat and 430% more of that 
precious calcium, phosphorus and other mineral ash which 
largely comprises the dry minerals of bone, than the milk 
from ordinary cows. 


Is it any wonder that the sows get thin, even though 
they are well fed, producing through their mammary (milk- 
secreting) glands such a rich concentrated food? 


PIONEER HOG FEED 


---with Buttermilk 


produces energy and is the foremost balanced ration possible 
to obtain for Profitable Hog Production. All the proteins of 
Buttermilk are especially efficient as they contain all the 
proteins of the Animal Body. 











Corn alone is lacking in protein—and BUTTERMILK 
assists the various food values in PIONEER HOG FEED 
to supply the deficiencies of the proteins as fed in corn and 
other cereal grains. We obtain about ten pounds of dried 
Buttermilk from every hundred pounds in liquid form. 


PIONEER HOG FEED WITH BUTTERMILK is made 
from Wheat Middlings, Corn Feed Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, 
Ground and Bolted Wheat, Barley and Kafir Screenings and 
Dried Butermilk. The Guaranteed Analysis is as follows: 
Protein 12%, Fat 3%, Crude Fibre 12% and Carbohydrates 
60%. 


Hales & Edwards Co. 


Authorized Manufacturers Dairymen’s League Dairy Feed 
WEBSTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Nutritive Requirement of 

Hens---Whole or Cracked 

Grains vs. Tioga Laying 
Food 


Laying Hens require nourish- 
ment for two distinct purposes, 
equal in importance; one to main- 
tain strong healthy bodies free 
from surplus fat, the other to 
furnish the material for eggs. 


This two fold demand requires 
feed containing 15% Digestible 
Protein, 60 therms of heat and 
energy food and 6% mineral mat- 
ter. 


Whole and Cracked Grains 
average 8% Digestible Protein, 83 
therms heat and energy food and 
2’, mineral matter; a surplus of 
23 therms heat and energy food 
which produces surplus fat and 
only about one-half the protein 
and one-third the mineral matter 
required. 


Tioga Laying Food contains 
15’, Digestible Protein, 60 therms 
heat and energy food and 6% min- 
eral matter, the exact requirement 
of laying hens in easily digestible 
form free from surplus fat and 
fibre both of which are injurious. 


Since the foregoing was written 
this standard of nutrition for Poul- 
try has been adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania Poultry Association and 
the Pennsylvania War Poultry 
Commission. 


Tioga Mill & Elevator 


Company 


Waverly, > Ee 


eee 


How Should I Market My Fruit ? 


(Continued from page 288) 

a day or two ahead sold the fruit out 
directly from the car. One of these 
cars had to be changed from one place 
to another before it could be all sold 
out, because a carload of peaches had 
been sold the day before on the ad- 
vertising intended for the second car, 
and the place was not large enough to 
handle two cars so near together. All 
these things helped, and helped very 
materially, in marketing the crop, and 
yet the prices obtained did not very 
much more than pay for the cost of 
handling. 

As the season advanced and the bet- 
ter varieties of peaches ripened, the 
prices did not go up, as had been ex- 
pected, but remained about the same. 
Of course, consumption was greater. 
People who were in the habit of buying 
peaches for one meal at a time would 
buy a half bushel and keep them until 
used. But any attempt to advance the 
price was met by decreased consump- 
tion until the price went down again. 

The new State Department of Foods 
and Markets was also tried. Evidently, 
however, the Department had not yet 
the hold on the peach situation that it 
had on the apple, for peaches sent to 
the commission market at the same 
time considerably outsold those sent to 
the Department. This was largely made 
up, however, by the smaller price for 
commission and handling charged by the 
Department, so that the net difference 
was not great. 

The apple situation for the next year 
presented a more cheerful picture, es- 
pecially for those who had apples to 
sell. The crop, while not particularly 
short, was below the normal, and the de- 
mand was good. The State Department 
of Foods and Markets by its auction 
system helped to advertise New York 
State apples, and helped the growers to 
pack in accordance with the new state 
law. It also helped greatly in establish- 
ing a fair price between the grower and 

(Continued on page 292) 
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| TREMAN, KING & CO.| 


More Poultry - More Eggs - More Money 


CORNELL GASOLINE 
BROODER HEATER 
and POULTRY HOUSE 
APPLIANCES :: =: : 


No poultryman can afford to be without these twentieth century 


appliances. Write for information or stop in our store and learn why 


|Mfgrs. of Poultry House Appliances | 
This Tag on Every Bag 


F Mag ~ Selected Stock from 
which false oats, light oats and 
ancy Recleaned pin oats have been removed, 
leaving only the best heavy oats. 
S = E D OATS If you plant odts to raise oats 
and get the largest returns for 
en your work and investment, it 
will pay you to plant only seed 
FROM that will grow and _ produce 
B ‘ strong plants. False and light 
Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. oats will not grow. Good oats 
with strong germinating quali- 

Waverly New York ties insure larver returns. 


Sowing Selected Oats Pays Big! 


In thorough germination—in bigger crops. Our seeds are sold in their 
natural state or treated for smut by approved government method. The 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Bureau Agencies strongly recom- 
mend planting treated oats as it insures increased production with no added 
expense aside from the slight difference in cost. 

If “treated” it will say so on the tag. 


Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. Waverly, N. Y. 
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Buy Trees Direct 


We cut out the Agents and give you Big Discount 
from Agents’ Prices. You save almost half the ordi- 
nary cost. All our stock, including hedgings, roses, 
fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit 
trees, is healthy, productive and fully pedigreed. 
You take no transportation chances, because we 
ee delivery in perfect condition and pay all 

reight or express charges to your station. Not a 
single dissatisfied customer last year. 


This Pear fs a Sure Profit-Puller 


Known as the Beurre Bosc or Thanksgiv- 
ing Pear, and proves to be a sure buy. 
When cold-storaged until the holiday 
season, this variety frequently sells as 
high as $8.50 a barrel. 

Write today for FREE book that’s 
chock-full of helpful information. 


WM. P. RUPERT & SON, 
Box 34, Seneca, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 290) 


the buyer. Even in some of the auction 


sales thru the State where no fruit was 
sold, the advertising given to the region | 
were a | 


and the new buyers attracted 
distinct advantage. 


However, it is not hard to sell any- | 
So the selling | 
of the apple crop did not present the | 
difficulties that it might have presented | 
if there had been a big crop. The year’s | 


thing that is in demand. 


experience with the two crops, apples 


and peaches, points out very clearly the | 
advantages of diversification—advant- | 


ages that are just as important to the 


fruit grower as to the general farmer. | 





BOOK BINDERY 


Have your 
Countryman 
bound 


We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE 


118 N. Tioga St. ITHACA, N. Y. 


| The Why of the “June Drop” of Fruit 


(Continued from page 268) 


Such con- 
ditions are unfavorable for pollination 
and fertilization because the insects 
cannot work effectively, and the anthers 
and stigma may be so injured that the 
pollen produced cannot germinate nor- 
mally. Furthermore, the translocation 
of stored food and other physiological 
processes are inhibited by low tem- 
peratures and this would probably have 
a detrimental effect on the nutrition of 
the flower and newly set fruit. Such 
diseases as scab do considerable damage 


during the cool, rainy days which favor 
| 


. : 

| relatively few fruits are set. 
| 

| 

| 


(Continued on page 294) 





USE NATCO DRAIN TILE. 


Farm drainage demands durable tile. Our drain tile are made of best 
Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned—everlasting. Don’t have to di 
%em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. Sold in carloa 
lots. Also manufacturers of the famous NATCO IMPERISHABLE 
SILO, Natco Building Tile and Natco Sewer Pipe. 


po Products 


____. Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
it for farm buildings or city construction. 


ii APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. Look forthe Keystone added to brand. 
Sold byleading dealers. KEYSTONECOPPERSTEFLisalsosuperior 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘*‘Better Buildings’ booklet. 


tii. as” AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. SSS 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write 








Full weight— 
Galvanized 
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Hook Up a “High Speed” Sprayer 
With Your Farm Engine 


Has direct connection with engine shaft—no troublesome gears. 
Operates at the full speed of engine—from 450 to 550 strokes 
perminute. Maintains very high pressure—250 lbs.—enabling 
you to cover every inch of bark with a fine misty spray. 
The capacity—6 gals. per minute—makes it easy to spray 
a big orchard on time. Vacuum and air chambers in- 
sure steady flow of liquid. For real sprayer satisfac- 


tion, use 
GouLDS SPRAYERS 
HAND ANOS POWER 
—50 styles. Our Service Department will 
guarantee every one to perform satisfac- 
torily the work for which recommended. 
All rigidly tested and backed by 69 years’ 
pump-making experience. ‘‘We also 
make a complete line of Power, Wind- 
mill and Hand Pumps for water supply 
and other services. 
You need our free book, “Hand and 
Power Sprayers.” Contains informa- 
tion of great value to every fruit 


grower. Write us today for your 
copy. Address Dept. 38. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works: 


Branches: 
Boston New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Houston 


Goulds Fig. 1662 


“High Speed” Power Sprayer 
—operates at speed of engine 
—no gear reduction whatever, 
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A 50-gallon barrel 
of Scalecide free to 
any any one who 
will suggest a fairer 
guarantee than that 
given below. 


“SCALECIDE” 


As proofofourconfidence and to strength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide your orchard in haf, no matter how large 
or email. Spray one-half with ““SCALECIDE”’, 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three years, 
everything elsebeing equal. If at the end of that 
e, three disinterested fruit growers say that 

the part sprayed with ““SCALECIDE”’ is not in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 
Sulfur, we will return you the money you 
us for the ““SCALECIDE”’. 

Send for new free booklet, 

** Profits in Fall Spraying"’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’fg Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.30 New York 


[stn 
mB SCALECIDE: 


WITH FUNGICIDE 


7 oP 
Good Farm Help \; 
The farm hands you hire must prove 
their worth. When you buy rope 
and binder twine (other importautt 
farm helps) you can be absoluteiy 
sure of quality and worth before you 
buy if you insist upon getting 


-OLUMBIAN 


Rope2-Binder Twine 


They always make good; they do their work 
in a way that will always satisfy you,—like 
good farm hands, COLUMBIAN Rope and 
Binder Twine are strong and sturdy and 
fully capable of doing the work for which 
they are required, because they are made 
of selected long, tough fibres. 

For your hayfork or anywhere around the 

farm use COLUMBIAN Rope. 

For better and faster work with your binder 

use COLUMBIAN Binder Twine. 

Send for our interesting war story:—“The 

Adventures of a Bale of Hemp.” 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


140-70 Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston 


The Why of the June Drop” of Fruit 
(Continued from page 292) 
their development. Frequently the 
trees cannot be effectively sprayed dur- 
ing such weather. 
When orchards are unsprayed, the 
scab and codling moth cause a great- 


Fic. 3. LEAVES AND FLOWERS ON 
SPURS OF DIFFERENT VIGOR 


Lower figure, a typical vig- 
orous spur of the variety Tomp- 
kins King; upper figure, a spur 
below medium in vigor of the 
same variety. The spurs were 
obtained just before the flower 
buds opened. The number of 
flowers (A, A’), the number 
and size of the leaves, and the 
length of the preceding year’s 
spur growth (B, B’) may be 
compared. (% natural size) 


er increase of the “June drop.” 
Many flowers and fruits may be 
lost, too, as a result of winter injury. 
The flowers may appear normal when 


they open, but the essential parts—the 
(Continued on page 296) 
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One of the 6 sizes 
of Avery Tracturs 


Cultivator 
oan) 


here isn’t any question any more about the success of tractor farming 
—the only question now is—which is the best tractor for you to get. 


When you Averyize your farm you can . 


be sure you have made a wise selection. 
When you get an Avery you are getting a 
tractor that is long past the experimental 
stage. It has been put to everytest known. 
We proved our faith in Avery design by 
introducing Avery Tractors on a sold-on- 
approval policy. We have proved the suc- 
cess of the Avery design by entering it in 
every important motor contest and dem- 
onstrationheldinthisoranyothercountry. 


And the strongest proof of the success of 
Avery design is that men who bought the 


first Avery Tractors years ago are buying 
more Avery ‘T'ractors—sons, brothers, 
cousins, and neighbors who have watched 
Avery work are buying in large numbers. 


Avery Tractors are built by a company 
having over thirty years’ experience in 
building power farming machinery, with 
tens of thousands of Avery machines in 
operation all over the world, and bya 
company owning a large factory with 
branch houses and distributers covering 
every State in the Union and over 60 
foreign countries, 


A Size for Every Size Farm and Every Kind of Work 


There are six sizes of Avery Tractors from which 
you can pick exactly the right size tractor for 
your work. There’s an Avery Two-Row Motor 
Cultivator for doing your cultivating and other 
light traction and belt work. Plants and cultivates 
any crop, such as corn, beans, cotton, etc., also 
handy for harrowing, drilling, hay cutting, hay 
raking, feed grinding, pumping, sawing, and 
other work, 

Then you can get an Avery Plow and an Avery 
Thresher to fit any size tractor, and you have an 
equipment of Tractor Farming Machinery that 
will enable you to raise a larger crop at less ex- 
pense and save it after you raise it. 

What You Get in an Avery Tractor. The five 


sizes of Avery Tractors—8-16, 12-25, 18-36, 25-50 and 
40-80 h. p., are all built of the same design. Also 
a 5-10 h. p. Tractor, especially for small farms 
and lighter work on large farms. 


Avery Tractors are the only tractors with adouble carbu- 
retor and duplex gasifier that burns ALL the kerosene. 
They have a patented sliding frame that eliminates the 
intermediate gear used on other tractors. Saves expense 
and increases the power. They are the only tractors with 
renewable inner cylinder walls, crankshafts one-half or 
more in diameter than the diameter of the cylinders, ad- 
justable crankshaft boxes, no fan, fan belt, governor 
it, fuel pump or water pump. 

Light and Heavy Plows and Threshers. You can get an 
Avery Tractor Plow either light or heavy, in any size from 
1 to 10 bottoms, and an Avery Thresher in any size from 
a small 19x30inch up to a large 42x70 inch. 


The 1918 Avery Motor Power Book is Ready for You 


It shows all Avery machines in their natural colors, both station- 


ary and actual working scenes, 
tions of tractor construction, 


It has unusual detailed illustra- 
Write for free copy and ask for 


special information about the size machines you need. Address 


AVERY COMPANY, 4705 fowa St., Peoria, Ill. 


Branch Houses and Distributers Covering Every State 


oar} 


a Guaranteed Avery Grain 
Saver Thresher in any size, 
19x30 = up to a large 
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The Value 


of a material depends upon its 
qualities and the service it ren- 
ders. 

Those who have _ investigated, 
tested and compared the proper- 
ties contained in the different 
dairy cleaners in an effort to con- 
serve, now use 


Wirando 


(MEN a Fae 


€ 


And why? Because they find the 
results produced by the use of 
this cleaner show a most favorable 
contrast to those obtained when 
ordinary cleaners are used—that 
their cleaning problems are solved 
in the most efficient and econom- 
ical way by its use—that its 
thorough cleansing and ready rins- 
ing nature not only save them 
time and labor, but also give them 
the greatest amount of protection 
to their milk quality. 


But why not give this cleaner a 
trial, and know because of your 
own experience how much assist- 
ance it can give you? You can 
lose nothing by giving it this trial, 
for every order is guaranteed to 
prove these claims, or cost you 
nothing. 


Order from your supply house. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Indian in Circle 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs, 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


——————————————————————————————— 


The Why of the “June Drop” of Fruit 


(Continued from page 294) 


stamens or pistil—may be injured and 
thus prevent their proper development. 
Late spring frosts are, of course, damag- 
ing in some years as are also hail and 
strong wind storms. 

The set of fruit, then, is dependent on 
two general conditions: (1) favorable 
conditons of nutrition and water supply 


Fic. 4. CONDUCTING 
CYLINDERS IN SPURS 
OF DIFFERENT VIGOR 


Cross section of a 
vigorous spur, below, 
and of a moderately 
vigorous spur above. 
A, pith; B, xylem (con- 
ducting tissue); C, 
cortex. The _ section 
was obtained just above 
the ring of scars. Out- 
line from camera lucida 
drawing. x 6 


and (2) upon the absence of destructive 
agents such as diseases, insects, frosts 
and the like. When we consider that 
the flowers and fruits are subject to so 
many unfavorable conditions, we are not 
so much surprised that less than ten 
per cent of the flowers set fruit, but 
that even these should escape destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the large number 
of flowers originally produced can under 
normal conditions offset these destruc- 
tive agencies. 
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SEED CORN 


For the first time since we went into the business, we are 
worried because we fear that our stock of seedcorn is too small 
for this year’s requirements. It was not our fault, because we 
had out a very large acreage but premature frosts and hard 
freezes eliminated large blocks that were meant for seed. We 
have a moderate supply of very choice quality. Corn that will 
germinate ninety-eight per cent. This corn is all pedigreed, 
includes our famous Improved White Cap and 120 Day Yellow, 
both of which have taken aprominent part in Ohio, and winning 
state contests; also limited stock of Minnesota 18, the best very 
early corn, we believe, that has ever been introduced into the state. 

Do not forget that we also handle the best of everything in 
vegetables, flower seeds, plants, bulbs, ete. 


WING SEED COMPANY 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 




















—— Lae 
Cow Comfort in Zero Weather 


You can hold your cows to full milk flow during a cold snap 
— if they are housed in Natco Barnsand fed from a Natco Silo. 
The dead-air spaces in the hollow tile walls kcep out the cold 
yet prevent dampness and frost from gathering. 


Natco Hollow Tile 


buildings save painting--will not rot, crack or crumble. Will not harbor rats, 
mice or other vermin. The glazed dust-tight walls make it easy to produce clean 
milk. Natco Hollow Tile is widely used in fire-proofing “‘skyscrapers”—let the 
same material safeguard your stock and reduce your fire-risk. 


Your building supply dealer will gladly show you samples of Natco Hollow Tile and quote prices, 
Also, write us at once for new, illustrated *‘Natco on the Farm” book—1918 Edition. It’s free! 


23 Factories assure a wide 


and economical distribu- National Fire Proofing Company 
1136 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


a3 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


to Crops That Pay” 


is the title of ourfree book that points 
the way to increased yields. Shows 
how to secure deep, firm, moist seed 
beds without waste of time or labor. 
Fully describes the “Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains ‘‘Why the Coul- 
ters Do the Work’’ in field, orchard 
and garden better than itcan be done in 
any other way Gives the findings of 


State Experiment Stations in every part 
of the country. 


This book will help you to grow bigger 
crops. Send a postal today. 


DUANE H. NASH Inc. 
120 Elm St., Millington, N. J. 


Receipts for Wheat Saving Breads 

(Continued from page 273) : 
Rice Bread 

cups flour, 

cup rice, uncooked, 

tablespoons corn syrup, 

teaspoons salt, 

cakes compressed yeast, 

cups water. 


Corn Bread 

cups flour, 
% cups cornmeal, 
teaspons salt, 
tablespoons corn syrup, 
cakes compressed yeast, 
cups water. 

Bread Crumb Bread 
cups flour, 
cups bread crumbs, 
tablespoons molasses, 
teaspoons salt, 
cakes compressed yeast, 
cups water, or milk and water. 


White Bread (Basic recipe) 
13 cups flour, 
2 tablespoons corn syrup, 
5 teaspoons salt, 
2 cakes compressed yeast, 
1 quart water. 


orm orNM & Oo 


& tS Crh & CO 


Directions for making yeast breads. 
1. To prepare the substitute: 


Soak beans or barley overnight, drain 
off the water, measure it, and add suf- 
ficient water to make 1 quart. Cook the 
beans or barley in this until they are 
soft. 

Cook the cereal or potato in 1 quart 
of water until it is soft, and use any 
liquid that has not evaporated in the 
cooking. 

Mash the potato. 

Grind the bread in a chopper; add 3 
cups of lukewarm water. 

2. Combine the hot mush or mashed 
potato with the salt and the sweetening, 
stirring the mixture often enough to 
avoid the formation of any film, until 
it has cooled to blood heat. © 

(Continued on page $00) 
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The Individual Pump, Valve ae Milker 


The New ee ane — ome ane ona nized stand- 
ard of perfec and efficiency thru 10 yea aa centration on 
this ONE TYPE. « of mi ilker. 
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HINMAN MILKING mencuinen Co. 
|} 104-14 Elizabeth Street ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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Receipts for Wheat Saving Breads 
(Continued from page 298) 

8. When it is lukewarm, add the 
yeast which has been softened in 1 cup 
of water. If the bread is set overnight, 
reduce the yeast one-half and increase 
the salt one-fourth. 

4. Add the flour, and knead the 
dough thoroly, using as little flour on 
the board as possible. 

5. Let the dough rise for 3% hours, 
or until it has doubled in bulk. 

6. Work it down, and let it rise again 
for 1% hours, or until it has increased 
its size by one-half. 

7. Mold it, place it in pans, and let it 
rise until it has almost doubled in bulk. 

8. Bake the loaves for 50 to 60 min- 
utes in a moderately hot oven. 

9. Remove the bread from the pans 
at once, and cool it quickly. 

On account of the reduced amount of 
gluten in these breads, they must be 
molded and handled with great care. 
Gluten is the substance in wheat which 
gives wheat bread its superior elas- 
ticity. It is either absent from other 
cereals or occurs in small amounts or 
is of poor quality. 


STEAMED BREADS 
Everybody’s Brown Bread 
(without fat or sugar) 
1 cup cornmeal, 
% cup rolled oats, 
% cup dry bread crumbs, 
1% teaspoons salt, 
1 cup sour milk, 
% cup molasses, 


Manufactured by T. E. BISSELL CO., Ltd. 


Bissell Double Action Harrows 


will thoroughly cultivate and pulverize any soil. One 
Harrow is Out Throw; the other is In Throw. They 
are simply constructed, rigid and durable. 
gangs are flexible and the Disk Plates are so design- 
ed that they “hang” right into the soil. 
rows are built in sizes and weights suitable for horse or tractor use. 


yard work. All Bissell Disks are sold on trial against anything built for cultivating. 
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1 teaspoon soda, 

% cup nuts or raisins, if desired. 

Combine the first four ingredients. 
Mix the soda, the sour milk, and the 
molasses, and combine this mixture with 
the dry ingredients. Add the nuts or 
raisins last. Fill greased cans one-half 
full. Steam the bread for 3 hours or 
longer, and then set it in the oven to 
dry for 15 minutes. 


Brown Bread 

1 cup cornmeal, 

1 cup rye flour, 

% teaspoon soda, 

2 teaspoons baking powder, 

1 teaspoon salt, 

1/3 cup molasses, 

1 cup sour milk, 

1 or 2 tablespoons melted fat, 

% cup raisins. 

Sift the dry ingredients together; 
add the liquids and the raisins, and turn 
the mixture into greased molds. Steam 
the bread for 1% hours. 


Rolled Oats Bread 


cup rolled oats, 

cup cornmeal, 

teaspoons baking powder, 
teaspoon salt, 

tablespoons syrup or molasses, 
cup milk, 

egg, 

or 2 tablespoons fat. 

Mix the ingredients in the order in 
which they are given. Turn the mixture 
into greased molds, and steam it for 
1% hours. 


See OK PH eS 







The 


Bissell Har- 


Examine the Bissell Reversible and Extension Disk Harrows for Orchard and Vine- 





Address McADAM & SONS, Barker, N. Y. 
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Save Your Corn---Feed Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed with Your Home Grown Roughage or 


with Carbohydrate Commercial Feed to Produce 
the Most Milk at the Lowest Cost 


HERE is more digestible nutriment in a hundred pounds of 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed than in a hundred pounds of linseed 
oil meal or cotton seed meal. 


You will find the successful dairyman feeding Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed—because they can safely feed two or three times as 
much in the ration—produce more milk—and sell their corn for more 
per ton than the cost of this feed. 


A COMPETENT AUTHORITY STATES THAT IF THE 
FARMER COULD GET ALL OF HIS GRAIN FEED OR CON. 
CENTRATES FOR NOTHINGIT WOULD REDUCE THE PRICE 
OF MILK ONLY 1% CENTS PER QUART. 

Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed mixed with wheat bran, middlings, or other 


light feeds of similar character, three parts to one part of the light feeds, wil] 
give you aration which will produce a maximum amount of milk at a low cos¢. 


See the Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed Dealer 


He is a good man to know 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Save Corn and Qais! 
And Yet Make More Milk-Money 


Don’t feed corn and oats to your cows. At their present 
prices, it’s like throwing dollars in the feed box. Even if they 
are home grown grains, it will be far more profitable to feed 


International Special Dairy Feed 


Then you can sell those home grown grains and get a bigger 
profit fromthem. At the same time, your cows will be giving 
more milk, Think of what that means at present milk prices 
You lower production costs and increase production at the same time. Just 


one ton of International Special Dairy Feed has $20 more milk value than 
corn or oats. 


Go to the nearest International dealer and place your order today. Don’t 
take chances with any substitutes. Write direct to us if his supply is exhausted. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Eggs! EGGS! EGGS! 


YOU Mr. Poultry Raiser 


want the largest amount of eggs in 
the shortest possible time. 
LET US HELP YOU attain this result 
with 


Maurer’s “KWALITY” Siz, 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


Write for price and sample today 
1918 Farmers’ Almanac FREE upon request 


Maurer Manufacturing Co. 


Box E. 365, Newark, N. J. 
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Big Crops—Big Profits 
Make every acre you plant 
unlock its fertility, release 
its plant-food by applying 


sBLVAy 


Seuureneay 


Pure grade, superior quality, 

highest percentage of carbonates, 

Finely pulverized—its fertilizing 

value shows in first harvest. Non- 

caustic; safe and easy to spread. 

Use it for big crops and om. 
Get our Lime Booklet 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS ¢ CO. 
Milton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 2 


Below is the bill-of-fare 
ner: 
Fruit Cocktail 
Baked Kidney Beans 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad 
Johnny Cake Barley Bread 
Cocoa 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Oatmeal Cookies 
Rye and Raisin Cookies 
Salted Peanuts 


Jessie E. Howell, a graduate student, 
won the competition for the best original 
poster to be used for “They Who Till,” 
the play to be given Farmers’ Week by 
the students of the College of Agri- 
culture. The poster winning the com- 
petition will not be reproduced but is 
to be displayed as the original poster 
drawing. 


Assistant Professor E. R. Minns has 
left his position in the farm practice de- 
partment and is now the manager of 
Mrs. Seth Low’s farm at Bedford Hills. 
He was a graduate of the Ohio State 
University and came to Cornell as an 
instructor. 


J. B. Kirkland, 718, was the winner 
of the Pomology Stage competition 
held in Rochester the night of January 
10, before the conference of New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association. Kirk- 
land won the first prize of fifty dollars, 
speaking on, “Fruit Growing in the 
South.” The second prize was awarded 
to Girard Hammond, ’18, whose subject 
was “An Agricultural Federation.” 

Others who took part in the contest 
were: H. E. Blair, ’18, who spoke on 
“An Economic Adventure,” H. E. Bots- 
ford, 718, on “A Side for the Fruit 
Grower,” and G. E. Peabody, ’18, on 
““A Step Forward in Education.” 

(Continued on page 304) 
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MOLINE 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
“It Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


‘WO million men will 

be gone from the farms 
because of the war. Yet 
production of food must be 
increased. There is only one 
way—equip the men left on 
the farms so they can do 


more work than ever before. 

With the Moline-Universal— 
the origi two-wheel tractor— 
One Man can farm more land 
than was ever before possible, 


use— 

One Man has power at his 
command equal to five horses, 
capable of doing the work of 
seven horses owing to its greater 
speed and endurance. 

One Man operates the Moline- 
Universal Tractor from the seat 
of the implement to which it is 
attached, where he must sit 
in order to do good work. 

One Man can start in the 
apn and go from one — 

er—plowing, 


oe = cultivating, mowing, 
arvesting grain or corn, spread- 
ing manure, filling the silo, 
cutting wood, etc., doing all 
farm work from one year’s 
end to another, independently 
of horses or hired help. 
Thousands of Moline-Universal 
Tractors are now at work under 
every conceivable condition in 
all parts of the United States and 
in Canada, England, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Spain, Mexico, Peru, 
Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, South Africa, Australia. 
Wherever a Moline-Universal 
Tractor is sold, there is immedi- 
ately a big demand for more. 
Moline sales and _ service 
branches cover the country. 
The Moline- Universal willsolve 
ee help and power problems. 
t is ready for you now. Write 
us today for free booklet giving 
full description of the Moline- 
Universal and name of your 
nearest Moline dealer. 


Address Semaenins 84 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois 


For Fifty- Three Years Manufacturers of Farm Implements 


Grain Drills Seeders Spreaders 
Hay Loaders Grain Binders Scales 

Side Del. Rakes Rice Binders Wagons 
Dump Rakes Corn Binders Vehicles 
Potato Diggers Mowers Farm Trucks 


Lime Sowers Reapers 


Stephens Salient Six Automobile 
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Convert Your Rough 
Feeds Into Milk 


Different kinds of roughage vary 
widely in nutritive value, especially pro- 
tein, one of the chief elements of milk 
albumen, but all of the digestible nutri- 
ents contained in the roughage includ- 
ing protein are worth pound for pound 


just as much as those which are bought 
in concentrated feeds. 


Much waste has been and is now in- 
curred on Dairy Farms due largely to 
lack of attention to the quantity and 


nutritive value of the daily mess of 
roughage which is fed, and the failure 
to economically combine and proportion 
it with the concentrated feeds which are 
purchased. For example, if the rough- 
age is low in protein, we should buy 
more protein in the concentrates, if on 
the other hand the roughage used is high 
in protein and low in carbohydrates, we 
should buy carbohydrates to balance 
them and not more protein which would 
be wasted. 

It is to stop this loss and to econom- 
ically combine the concentrates with the 
roughage grown on the farm so that the 
nutrients of both may be utilized that 
TIOGA DAIRY FEEDS are made in 
three brands, viz: Red Brand, White 
Brand and Blue Brand, each to fit a 
particular class of roughage. Feeding 
tables specifying quantities of every 
commonly grown roughage and the kind 
and quantity of TIOGA DAIRY FEED 
to be fed with it for most healthful 
maintenance and economical milk pro- 
duction, is contained in every bag of 
TIOGA DAIRY FEED or may be had 
for the asking. 

The basic principle of economy in the 
use of feeds which will combine prop- 
erly to render available the milk produc- 
ing elements contained in the roughage 
grown on the farms, has never been 
questioned. 

We guarantee TIOGA DAIRY FEEDS 
to be satisfactory when fed according to 
instructions. The principle on which 
they are based is correct. Why not ask 
your local dealer for a trial order, or 
write us for further particulars? 


Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. 
Waverly, N. Y. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 302) 
Friends of Mr. P. W. Classen, instruc- 
tor in the natural history of the farm, 
will be glad to hear of his marriage to 
Miss Strong, the daughter of Chancellor 
Strong of Kansas State University. 


The short course clubs of the College 
of Agriculture are now holding series 
of debates. The first of the series was 
held Friday, January 18, between the 
Stone and Craig Clubs. Other clubs in- 
cluding the Dairy, Rice, and Van Rens- 
salaer, held a second series of debates 
on January 28. The clubs will follow 
the process of elimination, and the final 
contest will be held in Bailey Hall on 
Friday evening of Farmers’ Week. 


At the recent annual conference of 
county agricultural agents at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, a resolution was 
adopted that the vice-director of exten- 
sion at the College of Agriculture ap- 
point a committee to investigate into 
the problem of better drainage laws 
and recommend such laws as they may 
deem necessary to the efficient improve- 
ment of drainage in this state. In ac- 
cordance with this resolution, Professor 
M. C. Burritt, vice-director, of exten- 
sion, recently appointed a committee on 
which are Professors Robb and Fippin 
and Mr. Robertson of the College. 


Professor Lewis Knudsen of the de- 
partment of botany has recently given 
up his work here and has left for the 
western front to serve with the Y. M. 
C. A. 


Some of the members of the class in 
poultry judging recently took an in- 
teresting trip to the Madison Square 
Garden Poultry Show and afterward 
visited the Yama Farms at Napanoch. 
The manager of the farms personally 
conducted the tour of the plant and also 
very generously served a light lunch to 
a crowd of very hungry men. Shortly 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Hog Panels- 


for Breeding, Sorting « Exhibition Pens 
: No Posts 


es 


Panels made without wraps, bolts or projections. 
No posts—no nuts or wrench required to put 
panels together. Just slip rods into place and 
pen is ready for use (rods furnished). Dimen- 
sions, 3 ft. high, 8 ft. long (also other sizes). 


Square Deal Gates 


A New “Square Deal” Gate FREE if any part 
breaks within 5 years—this farm gate is different 
from all others. No joints—no nails or bolts—no 
malleable fittings — no joints to break. Made 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


Sl 


Baltimore, Md. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
E. St. Louis, I}. 


New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 

So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
So. Omaha, Neb. 
So. St. Paul, Minn. 





5 Baltimore, Md. 
Crop Producers Columbia's. C.” 
oe 
Sana MosiuierGar 
Buy from our local dealer or write 
Swift & Company 
Headquarters Chicago,Ill. 
Agencies wanted in unassigned territories 
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Weighs about 50 pounds, easily handled by one 
man; unusually durable. Compact and neat, 
easily taken down, takes up very little space when 
n tin use. Just what you want -write TODAY 
for special circular on Stock and Exhibition panels. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


without wrapping the wires around frame—strong 
self-locking latch—lasts a lifetime. When asking 
for Panel circular ask us also to send “Square 
Deal” Gate Folder. WRITE NOW. 


Dept. A-7 Peoria, Ill. 


Fertilizer 
Factories 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Albany, Ga. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 
So. St. Paul, Minn. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Highest Winning Butter is Colored 
The Rich Golden June Shade 
by 
Chr. Hansen’s Danish 


Butter Color 


The Color that does not affect 
the Finest Flavor or Aroma of 


first-class butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
are also headquarters for: 


Rennet Extract and Pepsin sub- 
stitutes for same, Rennet Tablets 
and Cheese Color Tablets, Liquid 
Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment 
Culture, etc. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Incorporated, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Western Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Every Farmer Must Save Labor 


Farms must produce more to meet the 
country’s increased needs. Yet skilled labor 
is scarcer than ever before. 

Hand-milking hampers increased produc- 
tion by taking labor from larger tasks. Hand- 
milking wastes valuable hours every morning 
and every afternoon. 
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Campus Notes 


(Continued from page 304) 


after this, the boys started in training 
for cross-country by first indulging in 
a preliminary mile and a half run to the 
station at Napanoch. The real race be- 
gan at Kingston where the distance be- 
tween the stations was a mile and 
a half but really was considerably 
further, they say. The professor in 
charge soon took the lead but was 
closely followed by two of his quick 
students; the rest of the bunch hung 
together some distance behind and con- 
sequently arrived in time to see a rap- 
idly vanishing tail light. 


Short course students in poultry took 
a trip to some of the commercial farms 
near Richfield Springs directly follow- 
ing their Christmas recess. Among 
others, they visited the farm of C. A. 
Rogers who was formerly in the poultry 
department of this College. 


Professor Ross recently returned from 
the University of Chicago where he has 
been studying for some time. 





Mr. G. C. Supplee attended a recent 
meeting of the American Bacteriological 
Society at Washington, D. C. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
State Dairyman’s Association, Professor 
H. C. Troy was elected vice-president 
and Professor W. A. Stocking one of 
the directors. Prof. H. H. Wing gave 
an interesting address on the Dairy Cow 
and the Cost of Milk Production. 
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BURRELL (B-L-K) MILKER 


More than ten years’ experieuce of many 
dairymen prove the profits of the Burrell 
Milker. Write for experiences and descrip- 
tive booklet. 


D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 
503 Albany Street, Little Falls, N Y. 
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The New York State Breeders’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in 
Syracuse, January 8, 9, and 10. Presi- 
dent Schurman spoke on, ‘Food Prob- 
lems, National and State,’’ Dean Moore 
of the Veterinary College, on the ‘“‘Con- 
trol of Hog Cholera,” and Professor M. 
J. Smith of the College of Agriculture 
on “Farm Flock Husbandry.” 
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UTOMATIC LANTER- 
THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL, ONE MAN POTATO PLANTER 


on the market still 
LEADS 


SIX “IRON HANDS” 
on the Aspinwall Planter drop the seed 


THEY NEED NO WATCHING. 
PLANT MORE ACRES PER DAY 
SAVE EXPENSE of EXTRA MAN 


SIMPLE — DURABLE — ACCURATE 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
625 Sabin Street, Jackson, Michigan 
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Aspinwall No. 3 
Potato Planter 
with Fertilizer 
Attachment 
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You Will Need 


Warm Underwear 


Warm Hose 
A Sheep Lined Coat 
A Good Pair of Gloves 
A Muffler 


A New Suit or Overcoat 


Good Woolen or Cotton 
Shirt 


Stetson or Bostonian Shoes 
ALL TO BE HAD AT 


Buttrick & Frawley’s 





BISSELL 
Reversible 
Vineyard 
Orchard 
and Farm 


Disk 


Designed especially for vineyard 
work, but also a perfect field Harrow. 
Conforms to an uneven surface in 
both Out-Throw and In-Throw forms. 


Will give better results than plowing 
the vineyard. Send for free booklet 
describing how the use of these Har- 
rows has increased the yield of grapes 
immensely. 


Manufactured only by 
T. E. BISSELL Company, Ltd- 
Address 


McADAM & SONS, Gen. Agts., 
Barker, N. Y. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 278) 


715, M. S. A.—Sarkars Boshnakian 
has been employed by the Government in 
cereal investigation thruout the summer 
and early fall. 


715, B. S.—Miss Estella L. Church was 
a teacher of domestic economy in Wor- 
cester High School during 1915 and 
1916. In September, 1916, she married 
Herman C. Wright of Worcester, where 
they are now living. 


715, B. S.—Lawrence S. Phillips, for- 
merly a teacher of agronomy in New 
York State School of Agriculture at 
Morrisville, has been drafted and is now 
at Camp Dix, New Jersey, in the Depot 
Brigade 153, Battery 5, and Company 
18. 





715, B. S.— Alvin A. Jagger was killed 
in an automobile accident while return- 
ing from Marion to his home at East 
Palmayra on the evening of September 
27. The car overturned at a sharp turn 
in the road. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Jagger was in business with his 
father at East Palmayra. Ivan C. Jag- 
ger, his older brother, is professor of 
plant pathology at Rochester University. 


716, B. S.—Paul F. Sanborn is now 
at the flying school at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, being transferred from the 
school at Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


716, B. S—James Donald McCutcheon 
received a commission at the officers 
training camp at Fort Ogelthorpe, 
Georgia, as first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery, O. R. C. He has been assigned 
to Battery D, 316th Field Artillery, 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 


716, B. S.—William H. Jameson, Jr., 
is a lieutenant, Infantry, O. R. C. On 
November 30, he was married to Miss 
Mary Carolyn Gard of Glendora, Cali- 
fornia. 


(Continued on page 310) 
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HELP WIN THE WAR 


with Pork and Wool. Thisis your chance to serve your 
country, just as truly as the men in khaki are serving her 
“over there”. We will lend money to Farmers in New 
York State to purchase Sheep and Swine. Special loans 


to Boys and Girls, 16 years and over—no age limit. 


If you have brood sows for‘sale write us giving age, weight, 


breed and price. 


Write at once for full particulars 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 


MARC W. COLE, Secretary UTICA, N. Y. 





The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
sets,even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 





Wanzer & Howell 


The Grocers 
Our Name Signifies 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Remember that we have a Sea Food 

Market where you can buy Fresh Fish, 

Oysters, Clams and other Sea Foods 
in their season. 














“Printing at a Price that Pleases” 


Norton Printing Company 
Desk, Jobend Pa 


lication Printers 


317 E. State St. Foot of Hill 
oY) 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


BASKETBALL 


Feb. 12--Pennsylvania at Ithaca 
« 15---Yale at New Haven 
16---Dartmouth at Hanover 
22---Pennsylvania at Phila. 
23---Princeton at Princeton 
27--Columbia at Ithaca 
Mar. 2--Rochester at Rochester 
«  6--Colgate at Ithaca 
« 9.-Yale at Ithaca 
« 11--Dartmouth at Ithaca 
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PRINTING 


That is our line 
Try us on your 
next order, no 


matter what itis. 


= 


The Atkinson Press 


South Tioga Street 


We print the “Countryman” 


Student Necessities 


RUGS 

DESKS 
CHAIRS 
DIVANS 
CHIFFONIERS 
PICTURES 


We offer a large selection 


Picture framing a specialty 


H. J. Bool Co. 


opp. Tompkins Co. Bank 
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We Print in Natural 


i 

olors 

Why don’t you make your ' 

printed matter show your 

goods just as they appear? : 
We will do this for you at 





a trifling cost over black 
and white. 


ffoaeinirt 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 


tration never fails to do. 


aeRO RT 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work 








Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
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Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Christiance-Dudley 


Pharmacy 


at 214-216 East State Street 


Op. Ithaca Hotel 


EVERYTHING IN THE DRUG LINE 


Toilet Articles, Cigars, Cigarettes, Soda Water 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


JEWELERS 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods, Etc., and make College Pins and Badges 


136 East State Street 





A. B. BROOKS & SON 


Pharmacists 


126 East State Street 
PLAS AS 


FINE PRESCRIPTION WORK 


Lang’s 
Palace 
Garage 


Safe Storage 
Expert Service 


Agents for 


Cadillac :: Oakland 
Hupmobile :: Paige 


117-121 E. Green St. 
Phones 95 





TAXI SERVICE 





The Sign of the Green 
Lantern Means Good Eats 


Dinners daily 12 m. to2 p. m., 40c. 
Sundays 12:30 to 2 p. m. 75c. 


Open daily 11 a. m. until 7 p. m. 
Sundays 12:80 to 2 and 6 to8 p. m. 


Special care given private luncbes for picnics, 
etc., and phone orders, 
Bell 462-W Ithaca 751 


Stairway East of Heggie’s 140 E. State St. 





Right and On Time 
Gets “Em 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga Street 
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Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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Welcome! Ask Your Grocer for 


For real home cooking and Burns’ 


attractive dining rooms 


TRY F amily 
THE DRYDEN ROAD Bread 
CAFETERIA, Inc. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


209-221 Dryden Road Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtain- 
MEAL HOURS able, in a clean 
Breakfast 7.30-8.45 bakery 
Dinner 12.00-1.45 Call and see for yourselves 
Supper 5.30-6.45 ; 
Night Lunch 6.45-12.00 Breakfast Rolls a Specialty 


Sunday Breakfast 9.00-10.00 Bakery at 110 N. Corn Street 

















THE HALLMARK ALARM 


A clock made after Hallmark specifications at 


$ 3.00 
Also all other makes— 


BIG AND LITTLE “BEN” 
Etc. 


We have many Souvenirs of Cornell 
for the weekly guest in our complete 
stock. 


BROWN & DELAVAN 


Hallmark Jewelers Next to Corner Book 








Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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“Silent 


Smith” 


Neer CCR wins the fight 
(a 

2. et phi against noise. 

mer ereiaes Keng orem [Producing power of both typist 

and executive is increased by this 

100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 


“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The “Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 

An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 

had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


J. E. Van Natta, Agent 








HUES 


Case 9-18 Kerosene Tractor 


Agricultural Engineering 
Department 


of University of Nebraska Test Case Tractors 


Numerous tests of Case Tractors were made in 1917 by the 
Agricultural Engineering Department of the University of Nebraska, 
under the direction of Prof. L. W. Chase, assisted by Prof. 
O. W. Sjogren, Mr. Louis Runnels and Mr. Ray W. Carpenter. 

The object of the experiment was to determine under actual farm 
conditions the amount of fuel required and the rate of doing various 
field operations, and to study the quality of the work done. Also to 
determine the effect of different depths of plowing. 

This is the first official test of its kind ever held and presents data 
hitherto unobtainable. 

A bulletin has just been issued covering these tests. A copy will 
be mailed free upon request. This bulletin has created great interest 
at the different Agricultural Colleges as well as among farmers. 

Write for your copy today. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


(Founded 1842) 
896 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 











Send for This Descriptive Printed Matter— All Free 
Below are listed the different series of booklets and folders. Tell us which interest you. 


1—Kerosene Tractors 5—Hay Balers 
2—Steam Tractors 6—Silo Fillers 
3—Grand Detour Plows 7—Road Machinery 


4— Threshers 8~Automobiles a 
ta Or, if you wish, ask for our General Catalog, describing ahs 4 
Books the entire Case line. It is free. Brey 
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Lost! 100 Lbs. of Butter! 


Yes, you certainly did lose that $30 
worth of butter last year, if you milked 
ten cows and did not use a Sharples. 
For no other separator skims clean 
when you turn it too slow and 19 
out of 20 people do turn too slow much 
of the time. The wonderful new 
Sharples is the only separator that 
skims clean, regardless of how fast or 
how slow you turn it, because the 
“suction-feed” makes the milk feed 
vary with the operating speed. The 


SHARPLES 
Cream SEPARATOR 
Will Avoid This Loss 


Will save you the pile of a 


















100 Ibs. of 











Butter butter (illustrated) over 
worth $30 every other separator. 
noumnge sere The figures are based on 

joey proven facts taken from 
from every Purdue Experiment Sta- 

oom cows tion Bulletin 116, which 
— sets forth the great loss of 


cream from wirning ordi- 
nary separators below 
speed. The Sharples is 
the only separator that de- 
livers even cream, too, at 
allspeeds. Ruggedly built 
for hard service. Over a 
million users. Send for 
catalog to Dept. 115, 


g <Ihe Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
x Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland Toronto e 
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